Whence did the wondrous mystic 
art arise, 

Of painting speech, and speaking 
to the eyes? 

Thai we, by tracing magic lines 
are taught 

How to embody, and to colour 
thought. 

—Massry 
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A problem which con- 

YOUR BOY fronts many parents as 

THIS SUMMER the time approaches 

when school closes and 

the long summer vacation begins is where to 

have the boy of the family spend his sum- 

mer; where he will be in| good hands to re- 

ceive that measure of clean, healthy living, 

question, when the boy is bubbling with ani- 
ter building to which he is entitled. 

It is an all important matter this making 
of Americans, one requiring serious consider- 
ation. During the adolescent period, when 
the making of the future man is the great 
question when the boy is bubbling with ani- 
mal health and spirits he is subject to good 
or evil influences which will affect his whole 
life. A firm and careful hand, sound judg- 
ment and an understanding of his nature are 
needed if he is to develop into a real Chris- 
tian and a useful member of society. 

To be allowed to go into a summer camp is 
the natural ambition of most normal boys and 
if the camp is of the right sort this is perhaps 
the very best solution of the summer prob- 
lem. 

Fortunate 
real merit r 


- there are many such camps of 
t here in New England and 
of one in particular we dad to speak in 
highest praise from personal knowledge. 
Situated in the heart of the Maine woods 
on Rowe Pond, at Bingham and near Moose- 
head Lake amid ideal surroundings, away 
from the moyie, the all too easily accessible 
soda fountain and hot dog stand, and best of 
all conducted by one, himself a Mason, a 
lover of Nature and a man who thoroughly 
understands and loves boys, High Twelve 


Camp offers a solution to the Masonic parent 
who has this problem to consider. 

Brother Edgar Nodine, the director, whose 
home is in Pleasantville, N. Y., has received 
commendation from some prominent members 
of the Craft for his success in developing 
boys committed to his charge, and it is a real 
pleasure for us to recommend to our readers a 
consideration of his young Hiram’s Camp for 
boys. 


THE On another page of this is- 
MASONIC sue is to be found a_ short 
HOME description of the proposed ad- 


dition to the Masonic Home at 
Charlton, Massachusetts, the description of a 
building in which every Mason in Massachu- 
setts has a direct and personal interest. both 
for the reason that he is helping to support 
it, and because it is a visible symbol of the 
work of that admirable committee of the 
Grand Lodge having the care of the aged 
destitute brethren in charge. 

No small share of the credit for the success 
of this institution of ours at Charlton is due 
to the Commissioner of Relief, M. W. J. Al- 
bert Blake. whose efforts have been untiring 
in his endeavor to secure to the unfortunate 
members of the Craft that peace of mind and 
comfort in their declining years without 
which life would be counted as failure and 
tears of bitterness becloud their spirit. 

It will doubtless surprise many of our 
readers to find the addition to the home ad- 
vanced to the point where actual construe- 
tion is about to begin. In fact, we doubt 
much if many of our members could actually 
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tell just where the Home is. But, to the 
everlasting credit of the fraternity we have 
such a haven and one which is ably adminis- 
tered, and even if in the hurry of everyday 
life we are apt to forget our needy brethren, 
it is well to be reminded of these devoted men 
whose zeal and energy are enlisted in a good 
work. 

The new building will enhance materially 
both the beauty and utility of the present 
sightly quarters and relieve a crowded con- 
dition which promised to become serious. 

It would be well for all of us to take a 
keener interest in the Masonic Home, to 
strengthen the hands of those in charge by 
contributions to this worthy cause to the end 
that not only the present wing but others as 
needed be added so that no reproach may 
rest upon us. 


SPEAKER OF Back in those fatuous 
THE EVENING days when we were all 
affiliated with some 
boob-slapping organization, and attended 
periodic and idiotic potlatches from motives 
of pleasure rather than of duty,—no_ bite 
could be bitten without an accompaniment of 
verbal “bunk” from some “guest of honor.” 

The hall-marks of these leather air-pushers 
showed up in the first few blatant 
Their pass words were ‘“fundamental- 
or “in the last analysis” or “the underly- 
ing basis.” These were the makeshift acces- 
sories, adopted by minds of the crank type, 
which had not been equipped by the maker 
with self-starters—or stoppers! 

In a recent issue of a popular magazine, 
the literary vaudeville is prefaced by some 
profound remarks emanating from a Senato- 
rial source, How strang 


ly familiar sound 
these opening reports, as the great) man 
cranks up his oratorical energies: 

“But after all and in the | analysis, the 
fundamental, underlying basis of intolerance 
is intellectual cowardice.” 


We could almost imagine ourselves once 
more sitting under the sweltering palms of a 
hick hotel banquet hall, gulping down the 
last of our demi tasse, and biting off the 
prow of a Blackstone, preparatory to being 
grabbed by the lapel of ear. 

Those who still follow the feed-meets, say 
that speeches are now being superseded by 
interpretative dances and sextettes which lay 
particular stress on the . Is this evidence 
dice” that causes 


of an “intellectual co 


strong men to shrink from facing polysyllabie 
fusillades from the almost erudite,—minus 
that spiritual encouragement of pre-Volstead 
days? Or is this “intolerance” but another 
demonstration of our terrible reactions to pig- 
pen movie comedies and Broadway brothel 
shows? Ask quien sabe, he knows 


FAITH, HOPE It is just thirty-odd 
AND CLARITY years since the typesetting 
machine was perfected 
and wood-pulp paper introduced; since the 
invention of the steam-turbine and the North- 
up loom; since the first rail of the ‘Trans-Si- 
berian Railway was laid; since Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy renewed a triple 
alliance for the preservation, unchanged of 
international politics in Europe. 

All of these noble creatives are still going 
strong, with exception of the alliance. The 
only difference between a triple and a quad- 
ruple alliance, is the fact that multiplication 
merely adds to the uncertain tenure of such 
a contract. As all business men know, a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement usually comes to grief be- 
cause some of the “high contracting parties” 
are sure to demonstrate the fact sooner or 
later, that they are not gentlemen at all, 

Let this statement not be construed 


as an 
argument against Leagues or Associations of 
Nations. It is merely an intimation that Na- 
tions collectively are no more honorable or 
high minded than individuals severally, Hu- 
man and inhuman nature is much the same 
today, as when the first family produced a 
fratricide. Men and nations cannot be 
deemed enmass. 


re- 
Murder and war cannot be 
suppressed by law or signed and se. 
ments. 

Drunkenness, theft, prostitution and the 
taking of life have existed since the beginning 
of history, and will continue until the , 


aled docu- 


end of 
time. It is well that we should adopt every 


possible measure to repress these incurable 
diseases; but it is chimerical to hope for 
their obliteration. 

Fach one must answer for himself and for 
his acts. Clean hands and a pure heart are 
objectives of all right-thinking and yight- 
living citizens. The mental and moral per- 
verts pursue evil because they thus secure 
a depraved pleasure. profit or gratification 
which allures them, just as a life of right 
living repels them. ‘ 

Let each work out his own salvation, and 
the devil will take good care of the murderers 
and treaty breakers. 
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MASONIC RITUAL IN AMERICA 
BEFORE 1750 


By Melvin M. Johnson, P. G. M. 


There are radical differences between the 
degree system of the earliest American 
Lodges and the present time. Because | of 
the secrecy surrounding the ritual it is im- 
possible to know the whole story or to write 
it even if we did know it. 

Let us first collate what little there is to 
guide us and draw our conclusions after- 
wards. 


As early as June 24, 1731, we have the. 


record of an “entrance” fee. 

On July 30, 1733, certain brethren signed 
a petition in which it was recited that some 
of them were “made here.’ The words “en- 
tered” and “made” have a technical refer- 
ence to the first degree, which is now familiar 
by constant use. 

The word “admitted” appears first on 
October 24, 1733, meaning then as now“ad- 
mitted to membership in a Lodge,” but hav- 
ing no reference to any degree. 

The earliest American by-laws or regula- 
tions of a lodge were adopted October 24, 
1733, by the First Lodge in Boston (now St. 
John’s), but there is no reference therein to 
any degrees. We find that Masons were 
“made” and a certain limited number of them 
were “admitted.” Nothing more until Feb- 
ruary 9, 1736-7, when the degree of Fellow- 
Craft is mentioned for the first time. in a 
vote of the First Lodge reading as follows: 

“That if at any time hereafter any forcign 
Brother Should Come to the Lodge and after 
due Examination found to be but an Enter'd 
Apprentice, Shall be desired to withdraw in 
proper Time: Unless he desires to be made 
a Fellow Craft. Which Shall be granted, he 
paying forty Shillings, for Such Admittance. 

The language of the vote shows that the 
second degree. had theretofore been worked. 
It is more than three years and a half later, 
however, that we have any written record of 
the working of this degree. Then in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, “Capt. Andrew 
Tombes was made a Mason and raised to a 
Fellow Craft.” (The italics are mine.) From 
then on there is confusion in terminology. 
Sometimes Brethren are recorded as “made 
Fellow Craft.’ more often “raised Fellow 
Craft.” On July 22. 1747, Bro. MeKenzie 


was “Rais’d Fellow Craft in the Form” and 
yet when Bro, Pelham made up his list 
(1751) he says that Bro. McKenzie was 
pass’d Fellow Craft.” From and after Octo- 
ber 11, 1749, the record of the First Lodge 
in Boston usually uses the word “passed” 
when referring to the second degree, although 
as late as December 22, 1749 we still find 
“raised Fellow Craft.” The records which 
we have of Tun Tavern Lodge, Philadelphia, 
beginning June 28, 1749, use the words “en- 
tered,” “passed” and “raised” as we use 
them now. 

Those who are familiar with the history 
of the ritual and its development in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, will at once, I 
think, conclude rightly that the first degree, 
in these early days in America, contained 
what has now been expanded into the first 
and second; also that the second degree cor- 
responds to what is now the third. 

But what shall we say when we find a 
Masters Lodge constituted December 22, 
1738? Before then the only references to 
Masters were to the Masters of Lodges. The 
Masters who were then in Boston gathered 
together to form “The Masters Lodge.” It is 
practically certain that the founders of this 
Lodge had not all been actual presiding 
Masters of Lodges. All then in Boston who 
are known to have been such are recorded 
as present at the first regular meeting, Janu- 
ary 2, 1738-9, but there were others. At the 
next monthly meeting, with ten present and 
Henry Price in the chair, George Monerietf 
was “raised a Master.” Under the By-Laws 
of the Lodge, the candidate had to pass an 
examination in open Lodge on the two pre- 
vious degrees before he could be advanced. 
He must, accordingly prove that he had pre- 
viously been “raised a Fellow Craft.” What 
then was the Masters’ degree? Again we 
must appeal to the ritualistic history of Free- 
masonry in the British Isles. I believe the 
answer to be that the degree worked by the 
Masters Lodge was what is sometimes known 
as the “Chair Degree” or installation of a 
Master, absorbed now-a-days in the United 
States by the Royal Arch Chapter and trans- 
formed into the degree of “Past Master’. 
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Even today the degree of “Past Master” is 
conferred by authority of the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania upon Brethren who have 
never been elected to preside over a lodge. 

Until nearly the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Masters’ degree was conferred in 
Boston by this Masters Lodge, which was 
the child of the ‘Moderns” and by another 
Masters Lodge which met under the charter 
of the Lodge of St. Andrew, which was the 
child of the Grand Lodge of Scotland which 
in the second half of the eighteenth century 
had affiliations with the “Antients” and used 
a similar ritual. 

Here I begin to tread upon dangerous 
ground for if I write anything plainly enough 
for the initiated to understand, it must not 
be said in a way whereby it may become 
legible or intelligible to the profane. Let me 
attempt it by saying that there were many 
clauses in the Fellow-craft degree of the 
middle of the eighteenth century which’ are 
only to be found in the present third degree. 
If the Master Mason of today could trans- 
port himself back to that period and see the 
second degree worked, he would, for instance, 
hear distinct allusions to five points of fellow- 
ship. And why indeed, should not these 
things which appertain to fellowship be im- 
parted to a Fellow of the Craft? Likewise 
he would have found in the making, not in 
the crafting, the inculeation of charity to- 
ward a worthy brother, Many other clauses 
of our present second would haye been found 
in the then first, many of the third in the 
then second. These things we learn from 
across the sea. The actual ritual of the 
early days in America is an unfathomable 
mystery, except what we learn by applying 
our present knowledge gained through gener- 
ations of instructive tongues, attentive ears 
and not too accurate memories to the few 
known American facts hereinbefore |men- 
tioned, and to the results of studies of the 
situation in London at the time of the emi- 
gration from there of the founders of Ma- 
sonry here. 

Those who brought Freemasonry from Eng- 
land to New England, to Pennsylvania, to 
South Carolina, to Georgia, to New York, and 
to its other earliest homes in what is now the 
United States, came here before the drastic 
changes in ritual made by the English Grand 
Lodge about the end of the fourth decade of 
the eigtheenth century, 


Due largely to some alleged exposes and 


to the unwillingness of certain Lodges lo- 
cated within its jurisdiction to yield allegi- 
ance and submission, the Grand Lodge of 
England, between 1730 and 1740, but princi- 
pally in 1739, 


(1) Abolished the installation ceremony 
of the Worshipful Master; 

(2) Handed some of the secrets of the 
office of Installed Master over to the third 
degree ; 

(3) Remodelled the third degree ; 

(4) Exchanged certain vital secrets be- 
tween the first and second degrees ; 

(5) Essentially changed the symbolism 
of preparation; 

(6) Materially condensed the lectures ; 

(7) Omitted and cut down parts of the 
ceremonies; and 


(8) Made some minor additions. 


These ritualistic changes and some struc- 
tural alternations in Grand Lodge gave oc- 
casion for a Masonic war. A riyal Grand 
Lodge sprang up in 1751, called themselves 
the ‘‘Antients,’” dubbed the older body the 
“Moderns,” and grew in number and power. 
It propagated the art both in England and 
America, and even gained international al- 
liances alienating other grand _ bodie. 
the “Moderns.” 

The changes made by the “Moderns” and 
the strength of the “‘Antients” both had their 
influence in America. The effect was felt 
more especially later than the period with 
which this book deals. The changes of 1739 
doubtless found their way across the sea more 
or less during the following decade. Visits 
were constantly being exchanged, new depu- 
tations were being issued covering various 
parts of the new world, and New Lodges 
were being constituted. 

Doubtless the Masters Lodge was one of 
the results of this period of transition, But 
what happened here has never bee 
writing, full records were not ke 
few books of record were made are mostly 
lost. There is little more which probably can 
ever he said on the subject, for the radical 
changes were abandoned when on April 12. 
1809, the Grand Lodge (Moderns) voted: 
“That this Grand Lodge do agree in opinion 
with the Committee of Charity that it is not 
necessary any longer to continue in force 
those measures which were resorted to in 
or about the year 1739 respecting irregular 
Masons, and do therefore 


s from 


n put in 
pt, and what 


enjoin the several 
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lodges to revert to the Antient Landmarks 
of the Society.” Reconciliation, amalgama- 
tion, unity and harmony did nob come, in 
England, until 1813, although in the United 
States it soon followed the close of the Revo- 


lutionary War.* 


*See discussion by Ball in 5 Quatour Coron- 
atorum Antigrapha, 136; ‘“The difference be- 
tween English and Irish Rituals treated His- 
torically” by J. H. Lepper, published by 
Trish Lodge of Research, 200, in 1920; ‘The 
Causes of Divergence in Ritual’? by Roscoe 
Pound, 1915 Mass. 143. 


re 
THE VALOR OF EDWARD BASS 


(A Devout Patriot and Mason.) 
By Prof. Gilbert Patten Brown, Ph. Dis BE, D; 
, Masonic Writer and Literary Critic 


The lives of many great men furnish les- 
sons in valor and integrity which serve as 
lessons in ethics far better than monuments 

ir burning memories. 
1‘ noe England during the latter part 4 
the colonial period was a type of ape 
among its citizens the like of which canno 
be found in the history of man. The leading 
men of the Pilgrim and Puritan Colonies at 
the breaking out of the War of 1775-1783 
were of the Masonic Institution. Such names 
as Gridley, Knox, Warren, Cutler, pe oii 
Hancock, Adams, Revere, W adswort Ms 
Greaton, Tucker, Otis, Paine, Heath, Crane, 
Bartlett, Collins, Glover, O’Brien, Sullivan, 
Thornton, Wooster, Stillman, Hopkins, Put- 
nam, Cilley, Dearborn, Webb, Brown, Bar- 
rett, Parsons, Patten, Quincy, Brooks, Bur- 
bank, Bradford, Winslow, Webster, ate 
Hale, Fitch, Hall, Crafts, Gerry, ae 
and others are found in the pages of olc 
New England lodges as are these names 
plentiful on the muster rolls of New Eng- 
land Regiments in the war of the American 
Revolution. The subject of our story 1s a 
man of many sides and yet one of the most 
unique men ‘of his time and generation. rm 
was a most devout patriot and a cheer u 
Mason. His charity is beyond description. 
In his veins flowed blood of the royalty of 
the Middle ages. and in his breast beat a 
heart true to the wants of and human kind. 
Born at Dorchester, Mass., Nov. 23, Le8 
son of Joseph and Elizabeth Bass, and his 
schooling was in the little yed-schoolhouse 
of those times. He was once asked by a 
Tory in the midst of the war why he left 
his native town for old Newburyport. He 


answered, “The brooks there are not large 
enough for bass to swim in.” This particu- 
lar Bass was by name Edward. 

His emigrant ancestor on the paternal 
line was John Bass, who married Ruth Al- 
den, daughter of John and Priscilla Alden of 
Mayflower fame. Of such ancestors he was 
very proud. 

At the ebb of the Colonial period, few 
churchmen in the Colonies were braver 
against the despotic hand of the Mother 
Country than was the Rey. Edward Bass, 
D; D; “With the outbreak of the American 
Revolution the fall of the church of Eng- 
land in the colonies seemed settled. It never 
had been the church of the people; from the 
beginning it had depended largely on the fa- 
vor of the English governors and included in 
its membership the beneficiaries of court in- 
fluence. Those governors were in most cases 
Masons, yet many were Tories. 

In the agitation that preceded the revolu- 
tion the clergy of the Church of England 
naturally took the side of the royal govern- 
ment, and when the struggle between the 
colonists and the king actually began, the 
Episcopalians as a body were regarded as 
the natural enemies of the patriotic cause. 
The Episcopal clergy generally joined the 
British and shared the fortunes of those who 
had to leave the country on the evacuation 
of Boston. 

The church, however, continued to pre- 
serve some show of existence, although the 
few people who attended the service in Bos- 
ton were probably the least enthusiastic of 
all who had given even a nominal adherence 
to the American cause. 
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If they did not actually pray for victory 
to the royal arms, they would not have been 
greatly cast down if that event had come to 
pass. 

Rev. Bro. Edward Bass was one of the 
few Episcopal clergymen of distinction who 
yielded to the current patriotic sentiment, 
while maintaining the exercise of his faith. 

He was graduated at Harvard University 
in 1744, and after engaging in teaching for 
some years he received a license to preach 
among the Congregationalists. Soon, how- 
ever, he applied for orders in the Episcopal 
church, and went to England and was or- 
dained both deacon and Priest by the bishop 
of London, 

He returned to America in 1752, at the 
age of 28, to become rector of St. Paul’s 
Church in Newburyport, Mass., where he 
remained to the close of his long and most 
useful life. 

He did not abandon his pastorate when 
the revolution came, but he had to omit that 
portion of the Episcopal service which con- 
tained prayers for the royal family. For 
doing this he lost the stipend hitherto re- 
ceived from the society for propagating the 
gospel in foreign parts. 

He continued the services of the church, 
with what help he could get until the war 
was over, and then he applied for the ar- 
rearages of stipend, but the society refused 
his application, He published a pamphlet in 
defence of his conduct. The Tories lost 
out, but Bass and his conferes will live in 
history. 


After the war the Episcopal church was in 
an almost hopeless condition, It had to begin 
a struggle for existence, but it had strong 
leaders and the work was begun, and today 
that church is one of the leading ones in New 
England. 


When the church was organized in Massa- 
chusetts after the government of the United 
States had been established, a convention of 
clerical and lay deputies in Boston unani- 
mously chose Edward Bass to become Bishop. 

He was consecrated in Philadelphia in 
1797, and his jurisdiction was extended by 
request over the churches in Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire. 

His administration was distinguished for 
piety and moderation, and he died quite gen- 
erally mourned by the people of his diocese 
at the age of 77. He was given the degree 
of LL. D. by the University of Pennsyly 
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nia for his loyalty to liberty in the late war. 

Bishop Bass and his stand and connection 
with the World’s Most democratic brother- 
hood—the Masonic Institution—is most 
unique and interesting to even the dullest of 
students of American biography. The second 
oldest duly constituted Lodge in New Eng- 
land is St. John’s No. 1 of Portsmouth, N 
H. Rev. Edward Bass often exchanged pul- 
pits with the Rev. (bro.) Arthur Browne 
D. D. of Portsmouth while Doctor Bass was 
preaching at Newburyport, Mass. On April 
12, 1758 the records of this most celebrated 
old New England Lodge read, “Proposed by 
our Rey. Brother Mr. Brown, that the Rey. 
Edward Bass might this night be made a 
Mason, he being a gentleman of undoubted 
reputation, and the proposal was accepted 
and he was unanimously balloted in to be 
made this night.” 

“The Reverend Mr. Bass, Capt. Daniel 
Wentworth, and Mr. Joseph Miller, were this 
night, pursuant to the vote aforesaid, Made 
fntered Apprentices and Fellow Crafts.— 
Voted that the making of Brother Bass 
should be presented him.” Rey, Doctor Bass 


fully appreciated the honor of having been 
made “Gratis” in this celebrated body and 


often visited the Lodge in years later on. 
He preached to St. Jolin’s Lodge of New- 
buryport on St. John Evangelist Day 1779 
in the midst of the Revolutionary War, He 
was daring and patriotic in his scholarly 
address, and several Tories were present. ; 

He was at the funeral of Major General 
Joseph Warren, M. D., in the King’s Chapel, 
Boston, on April 8, 1776, when the “late and 
lamented Grand Master of North America” 
was finally buried with full Masonic honors. 
Dr. Bass was consecrated Bishop May 7, 
1798. He died at Newburyport, Mass. Sept. 
10, 1803, and his brethren were at his bier 
in goodly numbers. 


The records of St. John’s Grand Lodee, 
Boston under the date of Noy. 23, 1768, aad 
in part as follows, “Voted that the Rev'd 
Brother Edward Bass of Newburyport,’ 
invited to Preach a Sermon to the Fraternity 
on said Day suitable to the occasion and the 
Grand Seeretary is directed to write to the 
said Bro. Bass signifying to him this Vote 
of the Grand Lodge, also to the several 
Lodges in New England requiring their at- 
tendance on said Day.” 


* be 


The sermon was to 
be preached at the following Installation of 
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the Grand Master. The attendance was very 
large upon that noteworthy occasion. 

Dr. Bass made this reply to Bro. Abraham 
Savage who wrote him in regard to the mat- 
ter: 

Newburyport, 
Nov. 28, 1768. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of October 31 as directed by the 
Grand Lodge, I have received, and returned 
an answer, that I cannot but comply with 
the request of a Body for which I have so 
great regard, 

Pray give my love to the Brotherhood and 
believe me to be with great sincerity, 

Your affectionate Brother and Humble 
Servant, Edward Bass.” 

Edward Bass lived a life of worthy emula- 
tion by people of all creeds. He was more 
of a patriot than he was a partisan and a far 
greater christian than many of those who 
have followed him in the Ministry. He dared 
the poisoned hand of foreign despotism when 
most of the members of his Church took sides 
with the Mother Country. He praised Gen. 
(bro.) Washington and his freezing soldiers 
at Valley Forge from the pulpit of his 
church. He never forgot that in his veins 
there flowed blood of three or more of the 
Mayflower Pilgrims. 

Youth of the Republic, look up and learn 
and you, too, my Masonie pilgrim to eternity, 
remember the virtues of the patriotic preach- 
er of old) Newburyport who prayed and 
preached while the ragged and hungry Con- 
tinental Soldiers most of whom were Ma- 
sons were battling for the liberties of the 
children of men in the Western World. May 
his name be ever kept green and may this 
monograph from the busy few of a late day 
American Author and historian serve to 
kindle anew religious patriotism in the hu- 
man heart the world over. 

Old St. John’s Lodge No. 1 of rural beau- 
teous and patriotic Portsmouth holds upon its 
pages of records dimmed with age the 


names of many eminent men of fame in all 
walks of life during the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods. In the last years of the 
old Colonial days it was the pleasure of those 
thrifty masons of Portsmouth to make the 
Rey. Dr. Edward Bass a Mason free of fees, 
as worthy in their hearts was he in his day 
as was Major Joseph Cilley in 1775 when 
the records read “Major Joseph Cilley, 
Made a Mason ‘Gratis’ for his good ser- 
vice in defense of his Country.” I have 
yisited this old Lodge of the ‘Granite’ 
State. Its work is of a high order. Its charity 
is outbounding. Wor. Bro. Wm. B. Randall 
is its Secretary. To him I am deeply indebted 
for many Masonic favors especially for the 
data used herein on Bishop Edward Bass, 
DD., LL. D. Honorable and brave to death. 

Dr. Bass sleeps in an old and time-honored 
graveyard in Quaint Newburyport. This 
quaint town like Portsmouth was extremely 
proud of the patriot-preacher in the trying 
days of the great War of the American Reyo- 
lution. May his virtues be enshrined in the 
Masonic heart for generations yet to come. 
And may there be established a Masonie 
lodge in the “Bay” State and named in his 
honor. Dorchester was a rural spot in the 
boyhood days of Edward Bass—the “brooks 
there” were “not large enough for bass to 
swim in,” It is now one of the most beauti- 
ful and residential sections of the most 
learned and cultured City in all America. 
The Masonic bodies there are among the most 
thrifty ones of New England's Masonic life. 
While the tides along the shores of old Mas- 
sachusetts ebb and flow twice in each twenty- 
four hours and the stars in the blue canopy of 
heaven look down upon a grateful people the 
rational mind who loves the story of New 
England biography will never tire in hearing 
of the virtues of Edward Bass who was made 
a Mason “gratis,” and who prayed for Wash- 
ington and his freezing soldiers in the huts 
of Valley Forge in the midst of the greatest 
of our American Wars. 


THE RIFAIYYA, OR HOWLING 
DERVISHES ORDER 


By Bre, Dudley Wright 


The Rifaiyya Order is really a branch of 
another Islamic Order, the Kadriya. It was 
founded in the year 578 of the Hegira, cor- 
responding to A. D. 1182, at Oum Obeida, a 
small town in Iraq, situated between Bagdad 
and Bassora. 

The founder of the Order, Sid Ahmad er 
Rafai, was a nephew and pupil of Sid Abd 
el Kadr el Djalani, and had been sent to Oum 
Obeida to establish there a monastery for 
his uncle. Rafai was looked up to as a great 
theologian and shortly after his arrival on 
the coast he declared himself to be endowed 
with a mission, and established a monastery 
in his own name, which was adopted by his 
intimate followers in place of that of Abd 
el Kadr el Djalani. His disciples began to 
spread abroad his fame as a celebrated thau- 
maturgist and as “the depositary of an eman- 
ation of divinity,” and he very shortly came 
to be regarded as powerful as the Prophet 
himself, if for no other reason, in that he 
had been charged with his mission in an ee- 
stasy, or vision, direct by Allah, Djilani was 
still venerated but Rafai was almost wor- 
shipped. 


The new Order soon became renowned 
for its ecstatic practices, which bordered al- 
most on Indian fakirism. They consisted in 
swallowing serpents, red hot coals, and glas 
and in rolling over and over on burning coals. 
These practices continue to the present day. 
The members of the Order will also throw 
themselves on to sharp-pointed darts, pieree 
the arms with sharp instruments, and stretch 
themselves out flat on the ground in order 
that their Shaikh or Grand Master may walk 
on their bodies. These practices, however, 
are supposed to be confined to their own 
monasteries and not to be witnessed by any 
who are not members of the Order. The per- 
formers themselves consist only of a limited 


number of initiates. When, on one occasion, 
public exhibitions were given at monasteries 
in Turkey. Syria, and Feypt, they were at 
once interdicted by the heads of the Order. 

The members wear generally a white ker- 
ga, or mantle, with a green edging, and a 
red tail to the black turban, falling on to the 


shoulder. In their prayers they repeat the 
words “There is no power except God” and 
this is uttered with a rhythmic balancing of 
the head, backwards and forwards, the ini- 
tiates forming themselves into a chain by 
placing the arms on the shoulders of their 
companions. They then throw themselves 
backwards in perfect unison, then press for- 
ward with a solid movement, at first slowly, 
but with gradually accelerated speed. The 
La Ilaha ill Allah uttered in a raucous 
voice presently becomes a veritable shriek, 
making it difficult to distinguish one word 
from another. 

Exhaustion is naturally the outcome of 
these exercises and then exaltation and hy- 
sterical frenzy are produced. Many throw 
themselves on to the red hot coals which have 
been prepared for the final scene, while 
others pick up snakes and serpents which 
seemingly they swallow. 

Lane, in Modern Egyptians, describes one 
of these fire-eating ceremonies which he wit- 
nessed in the following words : 


In the middle of the ring was placed small 
chafing dish of tinned copper, full of red-hot 
charcoal From this the dervish seized a piece 
of live charcoal which he put in his mouth: 
then he did the same with another, another, 
and another, until his mouth was ful then 
he deliberately chewed these live  apen- 
ing his mouth very wide every moment to show 
its contents. whieh. after about three minutes, 
he swallowed: and all this he did without 
evineing the slightest symptom oof pain: ap- 
pearing during the operation and after, even 
more lively than before. The other dervish al- 
Inded te as half-naked displayed ao remarkably 
fine and vigerous form and seemed te be in 
the prime of his age. After having daneed not 
much longer than the former his netious be- 
came so violent that one of his brethren he'd 
him. but he released himself from his 
rushing baw Is the chitin lish. took out one 
of the largest live comls and put it inte bis 
mouth. He kept his iouth wide open fer 
about two minutes, during which peried, each 
time that he inhaled. the large coal appeared 
fo he almost at white heats and when he e 
haled nimerous sparks were blown ont of bb 
mouth, After this he chewed ¢ 
the coal and then rsumed his teing, = When 
their performance had lasted about lalf an 
hour the dervishes paused ta rest. 


rasp and 


ud swallowed 
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The Kadriyya and Rifaiyya have similar 
traditions, which they have jealously pre- 
served. Their monasteries are identical in 
construction and their manner of living simi- 
lar. Their positions in Islam are, however, 
quite dissimilar. The Kadriya is the more 
popular Order and more widely extended. 
The Rifaiyya is little known outside Turkey, 
except in Arabic--speaking countries, such as 
Egypt, Syria, the Iraq, and Arabia. Sid el 
Refai left behind him a numerous posterity 
and for several generations the Grand Mas- 
ter-ship of the Order was strictly hereditary 
But dissensions then arose and the Order 
split up into rival groups. Thus it was that 
in the seventh century of the Hegira the 
gyptian branches became independent un- 
der the Caliphate of Ali Chabbak, great 
grandson of the founder of the Order, whos 
family had remained in the country. The 
outcome of this disaggregation has been the 
formation of other small Orders on similar 


a 


lines, such as the Saadiya, Kazrouniya, Habi- 
biya, Djenddliya, etc., all formed, more or 
less, on the same lines as the Rifaiyya. In 
Egypt, as recently as 1886, a small branch 
seceded and adopted the name of Ananiya. 

The Order became noted for the part it 
played in the Pan-Islamic movement, which 
dates its origin from 1882, when, under 
powerful direction, it regained much of its 
homogeneity, and became, at the same time, 
the sworn enemy of progress and civilization 
and the unscrupulous executors of the designs 
of the Ottoman Porte. 

Although their extravagant practices have 
alienated them from men of education, they 
are still held in great veneration by the com- 
mon people. The mother-house of the Order 
still remains at Oum-Obeida, in the province 
of Bassora (Itaq). The members of the Egyp- 
tian’ branch still retain their independence 
and have a very wealthy monastery at Cairo, 


ee___ 


THE DREAM OF THE NEW TEMPLE 


We print below a circular letter which, to- 
gether with a questionnaire, has been sent 
to every member of Massachusetts Consistory 
S. P. R.S. 32 degree. 

The purpose of these two papers is to a 
certain the amount of interest on the part of 
Scottish Rite Masons in a new and larger 
temple as well as to secure some evidence of 
the support which would be accorded such an 
unde king, 


The need of a greater temple has been 
apparent during recent years and the Cra 
MAN has consistently advocated the acquire- 
ment of a new building more suitable for 


the purposes of the Craft and the large bodies 
using: it. 


Such a building must ultimately become 
by giant 


a reality, for Masonry is growi ‘ 
] needs must be taken 


strides and its physi 
care of, 


Whether the ambitious plans or rather the 
dream of the commander-in-chief of Massa 
chusetts Consisto 
to be seen, Certainly no half measures should 
be taken. The Craft in) Massachusetts— 
ever a hundred thousand strong 


comes true or not remains 


can and 
should come forward in strongest support of 


such a project. if the weight of Masonic 
opinion favors it, and the finished building 
should be a memorial to a mighty organiza- 
tion, and worthy of the truth upon which the 
structure of Freemasonry is founded: 
story, S. P. R. S. 32 
pv Acceprep Scorrisu Rive 
Sublime Prince: 

I have been requested by a number of our 
members, not officers or past officers, to try 
to start something in the way of immediate 
action toward the building of a Real Masonic 
Temple. 

Only last evening one of our members im- 
portuned me to do something to find out how 
our Consistory members feel about the build- 
Masonie Temple. I told him my 


ing of 


dream of a Real Temple of Freemasonry. 
After a silence of a few minutes, he turned to 
me and said: “Put me down right now for 
1,000." ‘This was a gift toward a fund to 
build what I term a Real Temple of Vree- 
masonry, Another, a prominent member of 
rid: “That is no dream; it’s 
y member should get.” He 
£1,000 a 


our Consistory, s 


a vision that eve 
followed it by saying: “I will giv 
year for five years.” 
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I am a dreamer—yes, I admit it. One of 
my dreams came true at Symphony Hall, 
Tuesday evening, February 27, 1923. Practi- 
cally one-third of our entire membership 
helped to make that dream come true. 

I have another much more beautiful dream. 
What a wonderful achievement it will be for 
all of us when this dream comes true! Every 
member of Massachusetts Consistory can 
help make this dream come true, and I am 
asking every one of you if you will help? 

A few questions I ask you! a few facts I 
present to you. Will you do me the favor to 
read to the end, once, twice, thrice? Then 
think it over seriously; after which please 
fill, sign, and mail to me the question sheet 
herewith. 

Shall We Build a Scottish Rite Cathedral, or 
Shall We Build a Temple of Freemasonry? 
When that is settled, the next question to 

decide is the best possible location, regard- 

less of cost, on which to build the finest Ma- 
sonic edifice in the whole world, regardless of 
cost. 

Yes! Regardless of cost, I say. As 
this is my individual opinion, I will not 
hide behind the “we,” but will state the 
case as I see it personally, inviting and, I 
trust, receiving your ideas and opinions, as 
above requested, just as freely in disagree- 
ment—if you do disagree, as in agreement— 
if you agree, on this and all other suggestions 
herein; and asking you to consider carefully 
the reasons why, as it seems to me, we should 
build regardless of cost. 

First, I say, let us build a Temple at Bos- 
ton that will be a monument to Freemasonry 
in America, erected here where Freemasonry 
first saw the light in this great country of 
ours; a temple to which every Mason in 
North America will feel impelled to make 
at least one pilgrimage during his lifetime. 


Nota temporary temple good for only 50 
or 100 or 200 years; but a temple to stand 
till time shall be no more. Not a business 
block, but a permanent temple of Freema- 
sonry devoted exclusively to Masonic pur- 
poses. 

Not at an expenditure of two or three or 
five million dollars, but at an expenditure 
of at least fifteen millions of dollars for site, 
structure, and furnishing, and with an en- 
dowment of three millions of dollars, the in- 
come from which, with rentals received from 
the Masonic Bodies using space in this 
temple, should take care of its upkeep. 

Not a Scottish Rite Cathedral, under con- 


trol of the Scottish Rite Bodies or the Su- 
preme Council. Not a York Rite Temple, 
under control of the York Rite Bodies or the 
Grand Lodge; but a Temple of Freemasonry. 

Representative of the whole Fraternity, 
the gift of all the Masons in Massachusetts 
and such others, if any, as we may permit to 
contribute, controlled and governed by a 
Board of nine Trustees composed of those 
selected to represent and act for “The Build- 
ers of the Temple,” from each branch of 
Masonry; namely, Grand Lodge, Grand 
Chapter, Grand Council, Grand Commandery, 
Lodges of Perfection, Councils of Princes of 
Jerusalem, Chapters of Rose Croix, Consis 
ries and Council of Deliberation of Mass 
chusetts; first c!ection or selection, three for 
three years, three for two years, three for one 
year, then three cach year for three years. 

Massachusetts Consistory has just demon- 
strated that an auditorium that will seat over 
2,500 persons is a present requirement; 
therefore, an auditorium of the largest ca- 
pacity possible, that will permit of the speak- 
ing voice being heard distinctly in all parts, 
will be necessary for a permanent building. 
That means presumably a maximum seating 
capacity of 3,500, and assuredly a minimum 
of not less than 3,000. 


Ways and Means 


There are more than 110,000 Master Ma- 
sons in Massachusetts, each of whom will, I 
believe, gladly contribute cither in one or 
more payments, not exceeding five annual or 
ten semi-annual payments in all, for who 
would not wish to have his name inscribed as 
“A Builder of the Temple,” which Temple 
will be a monument not only to Freema- 
sonry, but to every individual member who 
contributes to its erection and endowment— 
such a monument as neither he nor posterity 
will ever again have opportunity to a: 
building, 


sist in 


“A Builder of the Temple” 


Think what an honor that will be for all 
time to every one who can rightfully claim 
that PROUD TITLE, and to his Sons and 
his Sons’ Sons. Nothing can equal this great 
opportunity for cach one of us to perpetu- 
ate his name in service to all posterity as 
“A Builder of the Temple.” 

We have 7,500 members of Massachusetts 
Consistory. I look (and am sure I do not 
look in vain) for a total contribution of not 
less than $3,000,000 for such a Temple as is 
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herein suggested (an average of only $400 
each). I ‘believe that every member of Mas- 
sachusetts Consistory, whether he lives in 
Boston or in the extreme farthest part of the 
world, will contribute, as liberally as he can, 
‘or a real temple at Boston. 

, On the een day of December, 1922, 
I estimated that the attendance at Symphony 
Hall on February 27, 1923, would be at least 
2,000. Even though many prophesied not 
over 1,000, I did not whisper my estimate, I 
printed it (see the insert with your Decem- 
ber, 1922, notice.). We had, as you doubt- 
less know, an attendance of 2,500 plus, and 
it was stormy day. 

I believe that my estimate of not less than 
$3,000,000 total contributions (for a real, 
permanent Temple) from our Massachusetts 
Consistory membership of 7,500, is just as 
conservative now as was my estimate of De- 
cember 7, 1922, of the attendance on Febru- 
ary 27, 1923, at Symphony Hall. 

Real things go big in our Consistory, and 
such a Temple as I have suggested to you 
will be a real temple. : 

When it is shown that 7,500 Scottish Rite 
Masons, members of Massachusetts Consist- 
ory, are willing to give $3,000,000 toward 
the necessary amount to build a Real Temple, 
on a Real Site, and with a Real Endowment 
to take care of its upkeep, can you not see the 
other 102,500 Master Masons in Massachu- 
setts giving the necessary balance? 

As members of Massachusetts Consistory, 
let us bear aloft the torch. Let us lead and 
show the way for all others. Let us make the 
start for a Real Temple of Freemasonry at 
Boston, where Freemasonry first saw the 
light in the Western Hemisphere. 

In presenting to you, as a member of Mas- 


sachusetts Consistory, an opportunity to 
show your willingness to contribute to the 
building of a Real Temple at Boston, I am 
not asking any favor or begging for such 
contribution; rather am I conferring a favor 
and granting a privilege, as I see it. Because 
of the number of our members who have re- 
quested me to give them this opportunity, I 
believe that you will see it in the same 
light. This is not just an opportunity, of 
one opportunity of all the ages, past, present, 
and future. 

If I am later able to make the announce- 
ment that Massachusetts Consistory’s mem- 
bership is desirous of contributing to an 
amount that equals or exceeds my estimate 
(of which I am confident), I believe that 
someone will very promptly present the op- 
portunity to the other 102,500 Master Ma- 
sons in Massachusetts, that they will respond 
promptly, gladly, and liberally, with more 
than their proportion of contributions, and 
that the funds will be quickly forthcoming 
to build a Real Temple of Freemasonry on a 
Real Site, completely and fittingly furnished 
and with a sufficient endowment for the 
income, with the rentals, to take care of the 

keep for all time. 
en each one of us will have become “A 
Builder of the Temple” and then, within a 
reasonable time, will this—the most magnifi- 
cent Temple of Freemasonry in all the world 
—be, with your help, 

MY DREAM COME TRUE 
Fraternally yours, 
Aton B. Crtrey, 82°, 
Commander-in-Chief. 
908 Masonic Temple, 
Boston 11, Mass. 


ee 
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THE CHIVALROUS STEPHEN DECATUR 


5, : 
By Prof. Gilbert Patten Brown, D. C., Ph. D., LL. D 


Such great men as Ja 
s mes Monroe, Mat- 
thew Thornton, Joseph Warren hone 
9 as 
Paine, Paul Revere, Ethan Allen John 
sti Samuel Adams, Thomas Jetlerson, 
Henry Knox, Andrew Johnson, and the she 
ject of this monograph, have never bash 
ae appreciated by the American people = 
: Many tides have ebbed and flowed in tl 
ife of the world’s most cheerful ie 
oe a cold and dismal 22nd day of 
March, 1820, when a thrifty nat 
Max Z Y son of nature 
in whose veins there flowed patrici ee, 
walked forth from his beautiful 
dwelling in the Capital City 
pa a long cape closely about him 
ga lack box under his arm hastily 
i i his horse and rode off toward the 
astern boundary istri Cc 
sa ary of the District of Colum- 
ae hours later he returned — not 
Sh y in his usual jaunty fashion nor alone 
ut upon a stretcher, a broken -" 
crumpled thing—dying— nid 
hideous social farce of 


republic 


an blood, 
and spacious 
Washington, 


} bleeding, 
a a victim of the most 
ag  etias of the last century, mis- 
_ affair of honor!” Sad was tl 
Scene; a city, a district and a na eae 
Yea, all mankind mourned : 
wars. 
woe that da ’s dawn and sun- 
we oul 1e most brilliant figures in United 
ates naval history, loved and 
men and honored by the Coner 
his colors before the the 


ation in tears, 
a hero of foreign 


admired of 
8 dipped 
i ; code of the a 
oad carnied off the habe 

adensburg, mortally wounded : 
enough hours of life left to ma : 
ney home to bid an adored and 5 
wife farewell, 


with just 
ike the jour- 
adoring young 


This man was 7 : 
Stephen Temata, 1. a. a loa 
the seas,” whose brilliant anal ex re 
thrilled the nation and warned ovals chm 
ers to be respectful to our flag. Outs! fe of 
the THamilton-Burr affair, which edie 
robbed nation, Masonry and faible i een 
of the most valued sons, the Tecan: Seal 
: as the most famous, or rather the slr 7 
amous hit i : 
mena ail in the annals of duelling on this 


Born at quaint Sinepuxent, Worcester 


ot oe oe ak Gee ae 
‘ é and his spouse, who 
was Miss Anne Pine, and educated in the 
City of Brotherly Love we one of the 
greatest naval officers of his time and een- 
eration in the chivalrous Stephen Decatur 
The battle ground of Bladensbure: is made 
sacred alone by the blood of our own Deca 
tur. He had everything to live for. He 
was but 40 years old, with an unparalleled 
record of countless sea victories to add their 
distinction to his name, wealth, social pres- 
tige, a charming wife, and one of the andst 
lately of homes in the growing Capital 
ity of these United States. My reader 
brother and countryman—what a picture it 
paints in our memory. 

Against all of this and his national re- 
nown, which should have kept him immune 
from such an entanglement, he followed a 
misguided conception of honor, and allowed 
Commodore James Barron to drag him 
through a controversy that had its finish with 
his death. 

He had returned from a foreign war, the 
fleet was commanded by Commodore Edward 
Preble, U. S. N. Among the thrones that 
flocked to Hampton Roads to greet the wound 
and handsome Decatur was the patriotic 
mayor of Norfolk, and_ his accomplished 
daughter, whose hand had been sought by 
the fickle royal exile, Jerome Bonaparte be- 
fore he ever met Elizabeth Patterson, of 
Baltimore, whom he married and later sibs 
doned. 

Though Miss Susan Wheeler failed to see 
Capt. Decatur when she had visited his shi 
she was much impressed with an Italian 
miniature of him, which she saw in the ship's 
parlor cabin. In the evening of the sane 
day he was the guest of honor at my hall 
given by her father, and the attraction ie 
tween the young people was mutual, eul- 
minating in the marriage within the ror 

On March 14, 1806, the couple were ee 


ried at Norfolk, Va. She was most charm- 
ing, a lover of music and admired hy all 
who knew her. Those were days of love 


zeal, honor and of true and noble man and 
womanhood. 
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When the valorous and handsome Decatur 
returned to assume his duties on the board 
of naval commissioners his pockets were 
heavily loaded with prize money, and he 
bought real estate on a lavish. scale. The 
most notable of his investments was the 
purchase of nineteen lots in President’s 
square in 1818, for which he paid a little 
over $11,000. Contrasted with the soar- 
ing prices of property in the nation’s capi- 
tal today this was a mere pittance, though 
1a larye deal in those days. He 
was as good in a trade as he was an officer 
on the quarter deck in a time of battle. He 
at once began the construction of what was 
then one of the handsomest residences in the 
city, on the corner of Jackson place and H 
streets, facing Lafayette square, Northwest, 
part of which was then an apple orchard and 
part a graveyard, 

This beautiful, spacious mansion was only 
occupied a year before his untimely death. 
It is still as solid and substantial as when 
he was carried through its doors to his grave. 
Commodore James Barron was a jealous and 
cowardly man who had shirked the duties 
of his country during the war with England 
of 1812-1815 and this did not draw him 
closely to the heart of the brave Decatur. 
He had been suspended from his command 
of the Chesapeake by a court-martial of 
which Captain Decatur was a reluctant mem- 
ber. — Resentful and disappointed, the de- 
moted officer left the country for several 
years and dwelt among the Tories of Lon- 
don, Fneland. : 


When Decatur returned to Washington as 
a member of the Board of Naval Commis- 
PORE TS Barron had not been recalled to serv- 
ARG. In the discharge of his duties as one 
of this board, Decatur frequently found him- 
self in a relation of opposition to his late 
compatriot. ‘This the latter chose to regard 
ae personal affront, and made it the excuse 
of a challenge. 

An embarr 


: ing correspondence ensued 
lasting nearly a year, through which Decatur 
tried in most manly fashion to dispose of the 
entire matter and evade the only issue which 
Barron seemed determined to force. 

Decatur was not in favor of dueling. 
though he had been both principal and second 
in several affairs in previous years. 

He is quoted as having written Barron ac- 
cordingly : : 


“T do not think that fighting duels under 
any circumstances can raise the reputation of 
any man, and have long since discovered that 
jt is not even an unerring criterion of per- 
sonal courage.” 

Though he held to this viewpoint, he still 
felt bound to accept the persistent challenge, 
for he said: : 

“The man who makes arms his profession 
is not at liberty to decline an invitation from 
any person who is not so far degraded as to 
be beneath his notice.” 

This instance like all of the events in the 
life of Decatur was to be honorable. So it 
was on the stormy birthday of spring that 
the duel came off as per schedule, with Com- 
modore William Bainbridge serving as his 
second and Capt. Jesse D. Elliott filling the 
same office for Barron. 

Arriving at the gloomy Bladensburg duell- 
ing ground, a few minutes sufficed for the 
preliminaries. Pistols at eight paces and 
Bainbridge’s solemn count: One; Two; 
Three; was the signal. Both fired together. 
Both fell—Barron wounded in the hip, Deca- 
his life blood already ebbing from a 


tur with 
wound in the abdomen. 

Ts not this a lesson in valor and one worthy 
of study by all thinking Citizens. Almost 
his dying words were, “I am mortally wound- 
ed, at least I believe so, and wish that I had 
fallen in defense of my country.” He turned 
to his father-in-law ex-Mayor Wheeler of 
Norfolk, Va., and said before dying, “You 
go to my wife, and do 


can do me no service; 
He then died 


what you can to console her.” 
with a smile. 

Mrs. Commodore Decatur died in a con- 
yent at Georgetown, D. C., June 21, 1860 
where a cross of Marble marks her last rest- 
ing place. She lived and died a Roman 
Catholic and held the respect of all who knew 
her. They had no children. 

Over his tomb was placed this well-timed 
inscription, “Here lie the remains of Stephen 
Decatur of the United States Navy, who de- 
n the 22nd of March, 1820. 
His public services are re- 
corded in the annals of his country, his pri- 
yate virtues in the hearts of his friends, and 
above all in her heart who was fourteen 
years the happy partner of his life, and the 
delighted witness of his exalted worth, and 
who ean with truth inseribe upon this tablet 
that he possessed every virtue of which the 
human heart is susceptible, and each carried 
to its highest perfection.” 


parted this life o 
aged 41 years. 
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His remains were finally taken to St. 
Peter's Cemetery (Episcopal) in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., where an elaborate shaft marks his 
grave. “The National Intelligence of March 
22nd, 1820 gave its readers the following, 
“A hero has fallen. Commodore Stephen 
Decatur, one of the first officers of our Navy, 
the pride of his Country, the gallant and 
noble hearted gentleman, is no more. He ex- 
pired a few minutes ago of the mortal wound 
received in the duel this morning. Mourn 
Columbia, for one of thy brightest stars is 
set. A son without fear and without reproach, 
in the fullness of his fame, in the prime of 
his usefulness, has descended into the tomb.” 

The President and Cabinet officers at- 
tended the funeral and the pall bearers were 
army and Navy officers, 

Stephen Decatur was appointed Midship- 
man April 30, 1798, Lieutenant May 21, 
1799, Captain Feb. 16, 1804, and was Naval 
Commissioner from Noy. 30, 1815 until his 
death. 

Like such distinguished Americans as Hon, 
Robert Treat Paine, Hon. James Otis, 
modore John Manley, Gen. William Barton, 
Commodore Abraham Whipple, Gen. James 
Miller, Commodore Samuel Tucker, Gen. 
Peleg Wadsworth, Col. Joseph Webb, Gen. 
Joseph Warren, Hon. Jebez Bowen, Capt. 
Thomas Wooster, Hon. Pierpont Edwards 
Hon. Rufus King, Captain Offin Boardman, 
Hon. Theophilus Bradbury, Col. Jonathan 
Titcomb, Hon. Moses Greenleaf, Rey. Arthur 
Browne, Hon. Caleb Swan, Hon. Christopher 
Gore, Hon. Benjamin Hallowell, Hon. An- 
drew Oliver, Gen. Joshua Winslow, Gen. 
Benjamin F, Butler, Hon. James H. Var- 
ney, Lieut. Samuel L. Miller, Gen. James 
Wadsworth, Gen. John Crane, Charles Pel- 
ham, Esq., Hon. Edmund Quiney, Col. 
Jonathan Gerrish, Hon. Abraham Savage 
Hon. Benjamin Russell, Hon, Isiah Thomas, 
Gen. James Jackson, Commodore Edward 
Preble, Gen, John Sullivan »Dr. John War- 
ren, Lieut. Col. Paul Revere, Gen. Henry 
Dearborn, Gen. Alexander Scammell, Capt. 
Jeremiah O’Brien, Capt. Patrick Tracey, 
Bishop Edward Bass, Gen. Joseph Cilley, 
Dr. Hall Jackson, Bishop Henry C. Pot- 
ter, Gen. Richard Gridley, Gen. William 
Burbeck, Rev. Oliver Holden, Capt. George 
Stillman, Hon. Amos Lincoln, Gen. Ben- 
jamin Lincoln, Jonas Chickering, Esq., Col. 
Nathan Hall, Col, Peter Faneuil, Col, Jeremy 
Gridley, Capt. Joseph Brown, Gen. Caleb 
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Cushing, Gen. William Hull, Major Samuel 
Hale Poole, Major Robert Rogers, Hon. 
Benning Wentworth, Gen. William Whipple, 
Gen. John Glover, Hon. John Rowe, Gen. 
John Greaton, Hon. William King, Hon. 
Jonathan Harrington, and scores of others 
of honorable deeds that the writer might 
here mention. Com. Stephen Decatur had 
the honorable and unique distinction of hay- 
ing been made a Mason in New England. 
From the middle of the 17th century to the 
opening of the War of the Revolution, there 
had been working a lodge of the Masonic 
brotherhood at old Newport, Rhode Island. 
The autumn of 1799 found the frigate United 
States commanded by Commodore John 
Barry, U. S. N., on the coast of New 
England, in search of French privateers. The 
sturdy warrior loved young Decatur, for 
whom he had procured a midshipman’s war- 
rant the year before. The young man’s 
father, Capt. Stephen Decatur (who had 
been made a Mason in the midst of the 
Revolution in old Veritas Lodge, No. 16 of 
Baltimore, Md.) loved the daring Commo- 
dore John Barry. They were fast friends 
till death, and Com. Barry was justly proud 
of young Lieut. Stephen Decatur. The 307th 
anniversary of the discovery of America by 
the Spanish adventurer Columbus, found the 
frigate United States in Newport Harbor. 
Among the officers and crew were several 
Masons. They were men of all creeds, but 
above all they were patriotic Americans. 
Some had served in the navy of the Reyo- 
lution. Young Decatur loved old Newport. 
It was the birthplace of his parents. Here 
had settled in 1746 his paternal grandfather 
a lieutenant in the French navy, and here 
had this ancestor married a Newport belle, 
Miss Priscilla Hill, at the old Episcopal 
church, This all was very dear to the 
heart of the little man who was destined to 
be great in the naval history of his country. 

He told the sturdy old commodore the story 
and the compeer of the famous Commodore 
John Paul Jones smiled as he had heard the 
boy’s father tell the same story of his distin- 
guished ancestors of Hugenot fame. St. John’s 
Lodge No. 1 of the Masonic Institution there 
at quaint Newport was renowned—tho its 
records were not full it was very old. It was 
the Masonic successor of the first Masonic 
body on this side of the dark blue Atlantic. 
Here the young man’s forefathers with the 
Hopkins, Arnolds, Browns and other Huguo- 
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nots, Puritans and Quakers had been made 
masons in the dim old long ago. So it was 
that the handsome, brave and honest Lieut. 
Stephen Decatur, U. S. N., wished to be 
made a Mason in the town of his pioneer 
forefathers. On Oct. 12th (Columbus Day) 
in 1799, he was made a Master Mason in due, 
ancient and ample form. Several of his ship- 
mates and some few of the local master Ma- 
riners witnessed the work. 

He was now the proudest man in the 
ship’s company. He now could meet such 
naval warriors as Commodores Preble, Mac- 
donough, Dale, Tucker, Perry and Chauncey 
as Master Masons and greet them as such. 
He had been a seaman in the merchant ser- 
vice. Soon another war was upon the young 
republic and our hero was ready for the 
fray. 

Yes, the valorous Decatur went to sea as a 
boy. Promotion and distinction came to him 
in the war with Tripoli (1801-1805). The 
U. S. S. Philadelphia had been captured and 
anchored in the harbor of Tripoli, where 
it was being used as one of the principal 
defenses of the harbor. Its recapture or de- 
struction so as to remove it from the hands 
of the enemy was the ambition of every naval 
officer of the time, particularly so to Decatur, 
since his revered father had been her first 
commander, 

He acordingly made his plans, managed 
to board her, surprised her crew into surren- 
der, sct fire to her and escaped under the 
fire of 141 guns of the forts. This remark- 
able exploit earned the thanks and a sword 
from Congress and a captainey, and what 
was even more highly prized, the praise of 
Nelson, who termed it “the most bold and 
daring act of the age.” 

He was now the joyous pride of a happy 
and patriotic people. Foreign powers were 
jealous of his prowess. He was a member 
of the Order of the Cincinnatus and in the 
cabin of his ship hung his certificate of mem- 
bership. On his left breast he wore the in- 
signia of the order and above it the Masonic 
square and compasses. At old Algiers, Afri- 
ca, in an Episcopal Church, one may read on 
a handsome tablet placed there on June 20, 
1887, this :-— 

“In memory of the distinguished citizen of 
the United States, ‘Commodore Stephen 
Decatur, who in connection with Capt. W. 
Bainbridge and W. Shaler, Esq., on the 
3rd day of June, 1815, concluded a treaty 


with the Dey of Algiers, thus being the first 
to break through the intolerable bondage in 
which many Christian nations were held by 
the Barbary states.” 

This is but a small piece of evidence of 
the real patriotism, valor and Americanism 
of Stephen Decatur. He trusted no man to 
do his writing for him, His English was 
good and his philosophy was truly of a high 
order. 

Hidden away in the musty archives of the 
old city hall among the aged volumes of 
record of legal transactions of the early 
settlers of the District of Columbia, this will 
is on file. It is clear and distinct, though a 
century has passed since its entry wrote 
finis to the career of Decatur. The follow- 
ing the writer has copied from the old folio: 

Ee Stephen Decatur, of the U. S. Navy, 
now residing in the city of Washington, do 
make this my last will and testament, as 
follows: . 

“T give and devise to my beloved wife, 
Susan, and her heirs, all my estate, real, per- 
sonal and mixed, wheresoever situated, and I 
appoint my friends, Littleton Waller Taze- 
vell of Norfolk; Robert G. Harper, of Balti- 
more, and George Bomford, of the city of 
Washington, together with Mrs. Decatur, my 
wife, to be executors of this will. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereto set my 
hand and seal this twenty-second of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty. 


“STEPHEN DECATUR.” 


This will he had pulled from his pocket 
only a few moments before his death. While 
the flag of the Republic floats from the miz- 
zentop masthead of our ships on the seven 
seas and biography has a charm for the ra- 
tional mind the eventful life of the chivalrous 
Stephen Decatur will inspire the children of 
men to lofty aims. 

The writer has visited the birthplace of 

Stephen Decatur. He has lingered in 
merry summer time around blood-stained 
battle ground of Bladensburg, Maryland; 
the famous ducling ground is a sad remem- 
brance of the untimely death of the hero of 
Algiers. He needs no monument, his virtues 
are forever in the hearts of his countrymen. 
May the time soon come when in every state 
of these United States there will be at least 
one Masonic lodge named in honor of the 
chivalrous Stephen Decatur, the victor of Al- 
geria. 
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There has been so much misunderstanding 
of the facts concerning German reparations 
that a brief restatement of them would seem 
to be in order, not for purposes of argument, 
but for general information. 


Amount of the Reparations 


The total demands from the Allied nations 
were first fixed at about thirty billion dollars, 
although the so-called American estimate at 
the time the treaty was framed suggested 
the amount of fifteen billion dollars, The 
thirty billion dollars were to be paid in 
annual sums of about $435,000,000, plus a 
tax of 26 per cent on Germany’s gross ex- 
ports. This was expected to mean a total of 
$650,000,000, and this figure of $650,000,- 
000 was fixed on May 1, 1921, as the an- 
nual cash payment expected. To this must 
be added the cost of the allied armies of oc- 
cupation, the clearing balances of trade, 
the cost of restitution of — identified 
property which the Germans had removed 
from the allied countries, and the expense of 
the military and other allied commissions 
operating in Germany, To complete the obli- 
gation, Germany must continue this annual 
payment of 650,000,000 for about fifty 
years, 

In January, 1922, Germany defaulted on 
her annual cash payment and the allied com- 
mission compromised for the whole of the 
If payment by fixing the cash payment 
for that one year at $160,000,000 together 
with 320,000,000 worth of goods to be de- 
livered to the allies. In August, 1922, she 
defaulted on this reduced cash payment and 
the allies accepted her notes or promi to 
pay this sum then due. In the matter of de- 
livery of goods she defaulted also on the 
amount of wood and coal she should have de- 
livered, 

From the above facts it is possible to estab- 
lish as many arguments one way or the other 
as there are different opinions as to Ger- 
many's economic condition. 

A knowledge of foreign banking and inter- 
national trade is essential to any real under- 
standing of the effect of her payments in 
merchandise, both as to the strain on her 
capital resources and the benefit or injury 
they do to the countries receiving them. ; 
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It is probable that the sum of $650,000,- 
000 a year is too much for her to pay, and 
when there is added the consideration that 
s must continue for fifty years, 
the combination has a deterrent effect on any 
intention Germany might have to carry out 
the agreement. 

It seems clear that Germany has not done 
all that she could have done. It may also be 
true that if she had done her very best, she 
would yet have found the task impossible. 

A well known public man thus puts it; an 
individual who has assets in excess of what 
he owes can always pay his debt because 
he can find a market for his assets, but a 
nation that owes a tremendous debt cannot 
pay that debt by transferring its actual 
wealth. Much of the wealth cannot be taken 
across the border; the market for what might 
be taken across the border is too limited; ‘thie 
market for what remains inside the country is 
also limited. When a nation forced to 
transfer more than the market will swallow, 
there instantly arises depreciation in ex- 
change, and depreciation in prices. 

This subject is here treated wholly from 
the point of view of economics, The ques- 
tion of wanton destruction of French proper- 
ty in the war and the obligation on Germany 
to restore it is purposely omitted. Whether 
the best way to get reparations out of Ger- 
many is by seizing her sources of wealth or 
by leaving them under her own control is one 
that each man must decide for himself, 
Foreign Lachange and American Ignorance 

In all the discussions about reparations 
inter-government debts and their payments, 
in the public press, these matters are con- 
stantly treated as if payments could be made 
like any household bill or other personal debt 
with a check or cash,—as the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is reported to have 
remarked, “Just as if installments could be 
paid every Saturday night with a weekly 
hag of gold.” , 

In the arguments against the lone term for 
settlement of the British debt and the protest 
in Congress against what was called too 
small yearly payments. this same ignorance 
stood clearly out. : 

In a word, and it cannot apparently be too 
often repeated, such international payments 
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n only be made in gold or by establishing 
a balance of trade against the country re- 
ceiving the payment through the sale to it of 
goods or merchandise. If England had four 
billion dollars in gold with which to pay us, 
and made the payments now, the result would 
be little less than ruinous to this country. If 
she should ship to us and we took from her 
four billion dollars’ worth of her goods as an 
offset to that amount of the debt, what would 
become of our home industries? 

Loose talk about such overwhelming dislo- 
cation of normal trade conditions is alto- 
gether too prevalent. It illustrates the 
treme ignorance of the writers for our news 
papers and of the public generally about in- 
ternational finance. Politicians even trade on 
this ignorance. 

On this matter the most illiterate immi- 
grants are much better informed than the 
American public and newspaper writers and 
read¢ The language of foreign exchange 
appears to be that of a closed book to most 
of us, while the Italian or Czech laborer dis- 
cusses it with at least as much intelligence 
and knowledge as he shows when talking of 
his particular trade or handicraft. It is 
something that we in this country have hither- 
to been content to leave to our foreign bank- 
ers and have troubled our heads very little 
about, while we were steadily pushing ahead 
to develop and consolidate the vast territory 
and resources within our borders, The Eng- 
lish and Europeans, on the other hand, have 
been living in a commerci 
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ial atmosphere of 
foreign trade for centuries. Our popular ig- 
norance of this subject as compared with 
their readiness and facility is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at. It seems, however, as if 
the discussions on the subject that have been 
going on here during the past six or seven 
years should have developed a better in- 
formed press than appears to be the case. 


Evolution of the Taxation Idea 

When the United States entered the war 
the Government at once grasped the fact that 
the first great demonstration it must make 
to bring to all men’s minds a realization of 
the social revolution that such a war would 
cause. should take the form of a call for 
money in enormous amounts, far beyond all 
former dreams of governmental needs. Bil- 
lions of dollars would be needed forthwith. 
Perhaps if the war lasted as long as three 
of four years more, as much as fifty billion 


dollars, the total estimated wealth of the 
whole country thirty or forty years ago, 
might be needed to help save civilization. It 
was authoritatively suggested that a large 
proportion of this money, at least half of it, 
should be raised by direct taxation, and as 
small a proportion as possible be left to be 
raised through government loans. There was 
no question as to the patriotism of the com- 
mercial classes and their zeal towards the 
war, and they appeared to acquiesce prompt- 
ly in the suggestion. 

Congress was at once confronted with the 
problem of framing a taxation scheme that 
would provide five times the revenue pre- 
viously required. Warnings came from 
Washington that the public and the individ- 
ual must be prepared to make great sacri- 
fices of a kind altogether new to their ex- 
perience; that rich men, as well as firms and 
corporations that were making money or had 
large incomes, would have to hand over 
very substantial shares of such earnings to 
insure Germany’s defeat. 

And there was no general tendency to hold 
back. How could there be when every fami- 
ly was sending a son, a brother or a husband 
to what was believed to be a probable death 
or at the best a long period of unspeakable 
mental suffering? 

In short, we submitted willingly, eagerly 
to taxation such as was never dreamt of be- 
fore in order to carry on. 

The war was shorter than perhaps we had 
any reason to expect and so cost altogether 
not more than half of the fifty billion dollars 
it had been calculated it might cost. Matters 
are now so adjusted that the government 
needs perhaps three billion dollars annually 
from direct taxes levied on the public, but 
the politician no longer adopts the apologetic 
attitude as in 1917, as if to say he is sorry 
but it has to be done. The attitude now is 
quite the reverse, and it seems as if it was 
the taxpayer who was expected to apologize 
for not paying more. 

In 1917 it was expected, nay more, it was 
generally demanded by all classes that Con- 
egress should raise every possible dollar that 
could be raised without actually drying up 
the sources of wealth and increment. This 
was for just one purpose; namely, to destroy 


the German menace. 

It now appears that certain classes and a 
certain brand of politicians that represents 
them decline to look on this episode in its true 
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light. A theory has been evolved that if 
these great sums can be raised by voluntary 
taxation, for that in substance is what war 
taxes amount to, they merely indicate the 
possibilities of future exploitation of the 
commercial classes. There are clear signs 
of a movement to plunder taxpayers, based 
on a cry that the public needs money, and 
evidently it is there if only it can be gotten 
at. 

Local tax officials have of late shown clear 
evidences of a certain state of mind distinct- 
ly unfriendly to private property. A new 
conception of their duties is apparent. They 
urge upon the State Legislatures new laws 
to increase state revenues, not because more 
reyenues are needed but because they see 
here and there possible sources from which 
to extract money without too much general 
protest. 

The theory seems to be not that the 
government must raise enough money by 
taxation to pay its way, but that the public 
must be squeezed to make greater appro- 
priations possible. Symptoms of this atti- 
tude are in constant evidence in Washington, 
at the various state capitals and in the large 
cities of the country. It is a tendency that 
must be combated by taxpayers. They can 
only combat it by uniting and exerting all 
the influence that Chambers of Commerce 
and similar organizations give. 

In the cities there is much to be said in 
favor of planning boards and schemes for 
civic development, as in Boston by new 


bridges, wider streets and even new boule- 
vards. To do these things requires more 


taxes and heavier taxes, and when they are 
well done and the money economically spent 
no really public-spirited citizen should com- 
plain of the heavier taxes entailed. But the 
attitude of some politicians is that if they can 
only get money from taxes, they will find a 
way of spending it, and, like Boss Tweed and 
his ring in New York, they appear to think 
that as long as they can give the public some 
new thing for their money there need be no 
question raised as to whether this same un- 
organized and easy-going public gets its 
money's worth or is being overtaxed. 

Such attitude could not be better illus- 
trated than by a recent bill in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to increase the income tax 
from the present 6% rate to 7%, There ap- 
pears to be no claim that enough money 
was not collected last year, for example, 
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to meet municipal needs, but the argument 
seems to be, if six per cent can be collected, 
why not seven percent? It is but very little 
more. Of course, after seven per cent is 
established, the same argument will apply 
equally well to eight per cent, and if eight 
per cent, why not nine per cent, and so on, 
the main point seemingly being to extract as 
much as possible without creating too much 
outery from the taxpayers. 

There is one plausible argument in fayor 
of this bill, namely, that taxes on real estate 
are too high generally, that by putting addi- 
tional taxes on incomes and reducing taxes 
equivalently on real estate, justice would be 
done. Of course this argument really carries 
no weight, for everybody knows perfectly 
well that there would be no such equivalent 
reduction on real estate and that it is merely 
advanced to beguile the public into paying 
some more taxes. 

The Farmers 

We appear to be living in an atmosphere 
of frantic effort to finance the farmers. 
Their needs have never before received such 
cordial appreciation. It seems to be taken 
for granted that the farmers must at all costs 
be taken care of, so much so that few even 
stop to wonder why this should be so gener- 
ally agreed to and why just at this time. 

Doubtless the Federal Reserve Act has 
something to do with this situation. The 
purpose of that act was to combine by law 
the banking reserves of the country so that 
they could be used to automatically provide 
credit at a time when in the business eycles, 
fear of disaster and lack of normal banking 
credits brought on a suspension of normal 
business operations. The cash reserves fur- 
nished in previous panics were by voluntary 
pools, and from their nature too precarious 
to afford general confidence that they would 
be available again when the next crisis came. 
So under the Federal Reserve Act the great 
bulk of the banking resources of the country 
have combined to form a permanent protee- 
tive pool, not only to supply additional 
money and credit when needed, but also by 
standing in the breach, to so reassure the 
public that there may be no excuse for its 
becoming panic stricken, 

All this is generally understood, but there 
exists in the minds of some a vague idea that 
after all this great reserve system is really 
established for the benefit of the banks. No 
idea can be more erroneous, 
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In past panics the banks were perfectly 
well able to care of themselves except in 
extremely rare cases. It was the man who 
wanted to borrow from the bank, whether 
merchant, retailer, farmer or speculator, who 
really needed the helping hand, and the 
voluntary pool in former days and the 
present Federal Reserve System were organ- 
ized primarily so that the banks could help 
them. ; 

In 1920 we had a suppressed panic, sup- 
pressed because this Reserve System func- 
tioned as was intended, and no panic actual- 
ly happened. The extreme decline that took 
place in the prices of commodities hit mer- 
chant and farmer alike, but the farmers to 
a much greater extent than the merchants 
were using their produce as collateral for 
their loans, and as a class they found much 
ereater difficulty in keeping good their mar- 
‘wins at the banks as prices declined. It is 
frequently and untruly stated that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System proved a failure so far 
as the farmers were concerned. The real 
facts were that the banks in the farming 
districts extended their loans enormously in 
excess of any sums that would have been con- 
ceivable before the Reserve System was es- 
tablished. 

Two facts have, however, been brought 
home to the public as a result of this ex- 
perience, One is that we need farmers in 
order to support life and civilization, and the 
other is that for some reason farmers as a 
class cannot be treated like ordinary business 
men, but require financial help of a kind that 
the rest of the business world does not need, 
—cither longer credits or easier credits, or 
else better organization for obtaining credits. 
This is what is back of the sudden launching 
of Farm Loan Banks, Joint Stock Farm 
Banks, National Farm Credit Corporations, 
Federal Farmers’ Co-operative, ete. 

These organizations are experimental ; 
they may not all be founded on sound finan- 
cial principles, some of them may prove by 
experience to be excellent and will set us 
wondering why they were not thought of 
before. 


AN APPEAL 


Dresden Mills, Maine, 
March 5, 1923. 
Dear Brethren: 

We, of Dresden Lodge, No. 103, 
suffered disaster on the night of Nov. 
22, 1922, in the loss of our hall and 
all our possessions by fire. We be- 
long to a lodge of one hundred mem- 
bers which has been active in the 
cause of Masonry since chartered in 
1861. This lodge is located in a 
sparsely settled community, but the 
spirit of Masonry is strong in the 
heart of each Brother, By strenuous 
effort on the part of our members 
our fine hall was completed eight 
years ago. Our loss is about $10,000. 
Our hall was partially insured, but 
the discharge of our obligations 
leaves us in an “extremely poor and 
penniless situation.” 

In order to assist in raising funds 
for rebuilding our lodge home, our 
members are manufacturing gayels 
from Maine wood, one of which they 
are sending to you for approval, of- 
fering to sell the same for such 
price as you are willing to pay. 
They would greatly appreciate your 
purchase of the gavel, but in case 
you do not care to do so, they would 
request its return, Remittance or re- 
turn of gavel may be made to Bro. 
E. W. Cate, Dresden Mills, Maine. 

This circular letter meets with the 
approval of the Grand Master of the 
Masonie Fraternity in Maine. 

Thanking you, we are, 

Yours fraternally, 
Trustees of the Charity Fund 
of Dresden Lodge, No. 103, Inc. 


J.L. Hanpurrre. 


es 
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THE ENLARGED 


MASONIC HOME 


A NOTABLE ADDITION TO A WORTHY INSTITUTION 


Ground has been broken and building oper- 
ations started for the construction of the new 
Williams Memorial to be located at the Ma- 
sonic Home in Charlton, Mass. This build- 
ing was designed by Ritchie, Parsons and 
Taylor, Architects of Boston, Brother James 
H. Ritchie, senior member of this firm, being 
a member, of Dalhousie Lodge. The construc- 
tion of this beautiful building was*made pos- 
sible by a bequest of William H. Williams, 
who in his will provided the funds for this 
purpose, 


proof connecting corridors and will be heated 
from a central plant. The new building is 
a fireproof structure with brick walls, con- 
crete floors and slate roof and is indicated 
on the extreme right of the above picture. On 
the left in this picture is indicated a future 
building which will be provided as soon as it 


is required and there are funds available for 
construction purposes. 

This building, in accordance with the will, 
is designed entirely for the use of men. Mar- 
ried couples and women residents will still 


The Masonic Home at Charlton, Massachusetts, showing the new wing now in course of construction 


The building with its grading and furnish- 
ings will cost about $200,000, and will pro- 
vide a much needed expansion of the exist- 
ing plant, which for the past few years has 
been overcrowded. The new building will 
offer splendid accommodations for sixty resi- 
dents, cach with its private room, and in 
addition to these sixty rooms there will be 
smoking and recreation rooms, and a memo- 
rial room dedicated to the memory of the 
donor, This memorial room will be paneled 
in special woods with a Florentine ceiling 
and a large memorial mantel executed in 
stone, and provision is made in wall spacings 
for appropriate tablets and paintings. Also, 
on each floor there will be a complete dict 
kitchen and utility rooms very similar in ar- 
rangement and finish to a modern hospital, 
and in addition to these rooms there will be a 
complete hospital unit on the lower floor 
level. 


The principal entrance is to face the exist- 
ing garden in the foreground of the present 
main structure, and the new building will be 
connected with the present building by fire- 


be taken care of in the existing main build- 
ing. 

The supervision of the development of this 
project is under the direct control of the 
Executive Committee of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons in Massachusetts, with M. W. Dana 
J. Flanders, chairman of the committee. ‘The 
other members are Dudley H. Ferrell, Grand 
Master M. W. J. Albert Blake, M. W. Mel- 
vin M. Johnson, Arthur W, Pollard, and M. 
W. Arthur D. Prince. 

The same architects also have the direction 
of minor changes and improvements that are 
to he made in the existing buildings while 
the new Williams Memorial is being con- 
structed, , 

The contract for general construction has 
been awarded to the Ernest PF. Carlson Com 
pany of Springfield. the heating and yentilat- 
ing contract to A. Burlingame Company of 
Worcester, the electric contract to James 
Wilkinson & Company of Boston, and the 
plumbing contract to Cox & Johnson of Bos- 
ton. The Otis Elevator Company will furnish 
an automatic push button contro! elevator. 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


EARLY DAYS OF MASONRY 


Dr. Coulton Traces Rise of World Organization 


Guild Principles and Lodge-Room Documents 


Criticises Ralph A. Cram and Prof. Moore 

Outlines Misconceptions in Artist Status 

Principles of Freemasonry in England and 
on the Continent during the Middle Ages, as 
well as a survey of long-standing misconcep- 
tions as to the training of artists who built the 
cathedrals and castles of those days, in which 
Professor C. H. Moore and Ralph Adams Cram 
were criticised, occupied the attention of Dr. 
G. G. Coulton, pubhe lecturer of Cambridge 
University, in his fourth Lowell Institute lec- 
ture on “Art and the Reformaticn,” at Boston 
on the evening of Monday, April 2. 

With reference to four main misconceptions, 
such as monastic schools of art, absolute in- 
dividual freedom, absolute restriction of free- 
dom and the Guild as a mysterious society, 
Dr. Coulton first quoted from Professor 
Moore’s “Gothic Architecture,” as follows: 
“The attainment of this breadth by the Gothic 
designers seems the more remarkable when we 
consider the individual freedom of the vast 
numbers of men who were employed upon the 
mediaeval buildings. . . . The bands of work- 
men, by whom these great buildings were 
wrought, and who went about from place to 
place wherever important architectural works 
were to be undertaken, had been trained in 
the great monastic schools... 6 4 A at pub- 
lic work in progress treated naturally a 
great school of art; and so far as con- 
cerns artis’ production no other kind of 
school has yet been of much avail.” . 

The quotation from Mr. Cram’s “Gothie 
Quest” was as follows: “It was Christian in 
its impulse because it was freedom itself, 
liberty subject to law (which is the only liber- 
ty) ; because it was bound by no code of hinder- 
ing precedents, but gave the fullest scope to 
personal expression. . . . In England, on the 
other hand, Gothic was always a means of per- 
sonal expression, a vehicle for the manifesta- 
tion of human jmagination. No British monk or 
mason would for a moment consent to be bound 
by any system or precedent he found hamper- 
ing.” 


Not According to Facts 

Dr. Coulton declared that these statements 
are entirely misleading as to facts. The 
monastic school, he said, should be considered 
not in any exclusive sense; it was more or less 
accidental. The real school of technique might 
be said to be any great building and the ap- 
prenticeship system. As to the absolute restr.c- 
tion of individualism as a London lecturer had 
said, the artist, though less free than the mod- 
ern, was far less slavish than this legend 
would represent him. This aspect of the sub- 


ject would be proved in detail by a considera- 
tion of the mason’s guild, which the lecturer 
proceeded to explain. As to the legend that the 
guild was mysterious, Dr. Coulton declared 
that it was the same as the saddlers’, the tail- 
ors’, the blacksmiths’, etc., and only accidental- 
ly different. These were a great economic 
and social necessity and a great mediaeval 
characteristic. 

“Mediaeval art, as distinguished from the 
Renaissance and modern individualism, was 
essentially collectivist,” the lecturer pointed 
out. “The three great collectivist forces of 
the Middle Ages were monasticism, knighthood 
and the guild.” 

As the previous lecture had explained, the 
painters’ in Paris and London were part of 
the saddlers’ guild, for saddles were decorated 
in those days. The masons guild was first) re- 
corded in Paris in 1260. The members were 
free from the town watch, but so were many 
cthers; they were bound by secrets, and so 
were all others; they were religious, but so 
were all others. In London conditions were 
similar. T'he word freemason was given as a 
term to distinguish an artisan who worked 
on freestone from the artisan who worked on 
rough-hewn stone, which latter required less 
skill. And the first statues of any length upon 
which these masons worked were those of 
England and Germany of the early fifteenth 
century, the English particularly being 
wrought mostly in poetical forms and w'th 
poetic license. 


Main Features of the System 


In discussing the main features of the ma- 
son’s guild system, Dr. Colton first spoke of 
the apprenticeship as lasting seven years, 
culminating in a mastership, the same 
period as that required in the university to be- 
come a master or a doctor of philosophy: In 
this connection there was thrown upon the 
screen a picture of a journeyman who had 
already earned his mark, pa i 
tion for his mastership. For this distinct‘on, 
the evidence is strongest in German codes, and 
there were many views of marks still to b2 
seen on existing buildings, all made by the 
craftsmen who were proud of their work. 

Dr. Coulton read what purported to be the 
first recorded lodge custom and the first ex- 
planation of the masonic handshake, in 1492: 
“If a wandering journeyman come to the lodge 
before the board be sounded for (mid-day) 
rest, he earns his day’s pay. Every such wan- 
dering journeyman when the gift is granted 
him shall go round from one mason to another 
and thank each in turn. At his first entrance 
into the lodge he shall say thus: “God save 
you! God guide you! God reward you!’ first- 
ly, the master-mason. Here shall the master- 
masen make answer. ‘You, the under-mason, 
and you pretty fellows!’ Then shall the master 
or the under-master thank him, that he may 
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see who beareth the chief authority in the 
lodge. Then shall the wander-mason begin 
again and say: ‘Master such-and-such (and 
here he shall name his last master by name) 
sendeth thee his worthy greetings.’ And then 
shall he go round from one to the other to 
greet each after a friendly fashion, even as 
he hath greeted the master. And if the mas- 
ter or under-master and fellow masons will 
not receive him hospitably by reason of his 
greeting and handshake as aforesaid, such a 
man shall be held no good mason, and shall 
pay a pound of wax as penalty.” 


Guild on the Whole Beneficial 

Though the guild of masons was not wholly 
beneficial, as Dr. Coulton observed, on the 
whole it was answerable for a great deal of 
what is to be admired in Gothic art. As a 
security for good work, nothing could be done 
by candle-light except in time of stress and no 
master builder could scamp his work; there 
was secrecy and there was an absence of com- 
petition. If a man die with work unfinished his 
successor was forbidden to alter it without due 
cause. And as to mutual help, when a journey- 
man came into the lodge “he shall ask his fel- 
low-masons for help in time of need, and none 
shall turn a deaf ear, but all shall help. He 
shall say: ‘Help me, that God may help you!’ 
And when they have helped him, then shall he 
take off his cap and thank them, saying: ‘God 
save the master and under-master and honor- 
able fellow-masons.’ ” 

For precautions against capitalism, Dr. 
Coulton quoted from documents of 1459, that 
no mason shall undertake, beyond his own 
work, quarrying of stone or dealing in lime 
or sand; no master to have more than three 
apprentices on one building, or more than five 
apprentices if he has two buildings in hand; 
and when there was wage work; no other mas- 
ter shall change it to task work; in other 
words, whenever the tradition is for paying 
work by the day, it shall not be changed to 
payment by the piece. In religious matters, all 
masons were required to subscribe for church 
services, to confess and attend mass regularly. 
But, remarked the lecturer, like everything else 
in the Middle Ages, there was a great gulf 
between theory and practice. Capitalism crept 
in and the wage and piece-work rule was often 
disregarded. At Rouen in 1467, Phillippe 
Viart, who was in charge of carving the cathe- 
dral stalls, was warned to go faster or they 
would appeal to the magistrate against him. 
A month later the chapter dismissed some of 
the workmen and took on others at piece work. 
But after all, there ig to be discerned a very 
rea] masonic tradition and a code of rules that 
had real force, though far from absolute, and 
Dr. Coulton exclaimed that it were well to 
“steer between extremes of ‘workmen quite 
bound’ and ‘workmen quite free.’ ” 


Modern Freemasonry Explained 
In discussing modern Freemasonry, though 
with the admission that he is not a Mason him- 
self, Dr. Coulton traced the gradual differ- 
entiation of masons’ guilds from others, 


in its church and migratory aspects, there- 
by making it autonomous. He quoted Wycliffe: 
“All false conspirators be cursed of God and 
man.” . . . .saying that men of subtle craft, 
such as freemasons and others seem openly 
cursed by that sentence. There was a quota- 
tion from Henry VI: “By the yearly congre- 
gations and confederations made by the ma- 
sons, the statutes of Labourers are openly vio- 
lated and broken, therefore general chapters 
of masons are no longer to be held.” But this 
edict was ineffective. It was in 1700 that the 
one need not be an opers 

—From Transcript of 


SOMERVILLE LODGE HOLDS 
BRILLIANT LADIES’ NIGHT 

Elks’ new hall on Central street was crowa- 
ed Monday evening, March 19, with mem- 
bers and guests of Somerville Lodge of Ma- 
sons, including ladies, who enjoyed an excel- 
lent banquet, followed by a high class enter- 
tainment program and dancing. It was ladies’ 
night of the lodge, and arrangements had 
been so carefully made and capably carried 
out that the large gathering was admirably 
taken care of in all respects. . 

The company gathered in the hall from 
6 to 6.80 o’clock, and soon after were formed 
in line by Marshal George D. Lamont for 
the march to the banquet hall below. 

After the banquet there were several short 
addresses. Worshipful Master Alvah G. Sleep- 
er welcomed the guests with true Masonic hos- 
pitality, and introduced the other speakers, 
who included Mayor John M. Webster, Dis- 
trict Deputy Grand Master Fred L. Moses 
E. B. Robertson, former president of the 
Board of Aldermen; Percy A. Brigham, high 
priest of Somerville Royal Arch Chapter; 
E. H. Pearson, thrice illustrious master of 
Orient Council, Royal and Select Master; 
District Deputy Grand Marshal E. B. Ladd, 
and Frank W. Seabury, a former master of 
the lodge. 

A delightful entertainment was given by 
the quartet; Charles T. Grilley, entertainer 
and Gladys Berry, cellist. Hazel Mack Glines 
acted as accompanist. T'he quartet numbers 
and the solos by Mr. Glines and Mr. Mac- 
Arthur were received with hearty applause, 
while Miss Berry rendered artistie and pleas- 
ing selections on the cello. 

At the conclusion of the program dancing 
was in order and continned until midnight. 


VERMONT KNIGHTS TEMPLARS 
PRESENT AT CHURCH SERVICES 
Easter Sunday, Mt. Zion Commandery, No. 
8, Knights Templar, of Montpelier, Vt., to 
the number of 60, attended the ster services 
at the Church of the Messiah by invitation of 
Rev. W. S. Nichols. The commandery, which 
was in uniform, was in charge of George E. 
White, eminent commander, and Harry B. 
Moulton, captain general. A very jnterest- 
ing and eloquent discourse was delivered by 
Rev. Mr. Nichols and the sir knights were 
delighted with it. The allusion to King Solo- 
mon was particularly interesting to the sir- 
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knights and other allusions equally appro- 
priate, which the organization greatly appre- 
ciated. The thanks of the commander are ex- 
tended to Rey. Mr. Nichols for his very able, 


BRO. JESS DANDY, ACTOR, DIES 


s Wagner in “The Prince of 

Pilsen” 

Jess Dandy, an old-time stage favorite and 
creator, a score of years ago, of the role 
of Hans Wag in “The Prince of Pil- 
sen,” died Saturday, April 14, at the Summit 
Hospital, Brookline, Mass. Masonic funeral 
services were held in New York City, and 
burial was in his family lot in Woodlawn 
Cemetery. 

He was born in Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 9, 
1871. His name, off the boards, was Jesse A. 
Danzig. His stage career began about 1897. 
His first professional appearance was at the 
American Theatre in New York in 1898. His 
success Was immediate and from that time he 
was a headliner in vaudeville. 

In 1908 he was engaged to play the part 
of Hans Wagner and he became known all 
over the country in this role, appearing in it 
more than 5,000 times. Ie appeared also in 
“Marcelle,” at the Casino Theatre, New York, 
and also in the “Lady Sports” with Lew Fields 
and in “Success” with Brandon Tynan. He 
featured in “Object Matrimony,” co-starred 
with Louis Mann in “Friendly Enemies” for 
two years. 

He had appeared in a dozen or more pic- 
tures with Charlie Chaplin. At the time of 
his death he was with the “Just Marri:d” 
company, now playing at the Plymouth Thea- 
tre. He is survived by three brothers and 
two sisters, al] residents of New York. 


Famous as Ha 


CRYPTIC RITE FOR 65 
BY BOSTON COUNCIL 
Sixty-five aspirants received the super excel- 
lent degree in Cryptic Rite Masonry from Bos- 
ton Council, R. & S. M., in Masonic Temple. 
on the evening of Tuesday, March The 
ceremony ¥ conducted in an elaborate man- 
ner, fully 150 heing assigned to the parts. There 
was a band, with double quartet and organi 
The degree work was under the super 
of Past Thrice Hlustrious Master Frank 
liott. The principal positions were occupied 
by Thrice Mlustrious Master ILerbert 8. Locke, 
George M, Rogers, Past Thrice Mlustrious M 
ters Charles I. Hnll, George T. Wiley, James 
Keltie, Robert G. Wilson and Charles W. Pike, 
Richmond G. Stochr, Rutherford Smith, Al- 
vah W. Rydstrom, John Wentworth, Raymond 
BE. Bolles, Robert G, Wilson, Jr. William 1. 


Devitt, Walter A. Howes, William G. Irwin, 
Howard B. Aborn, Enoch Beane, James H. Dal- 
ton, Frederick L. Briggs, Frank A. Gibson, 
Charles E. Colony, Edward L. Rawson, George 
TH. Dodd, Walter L. Tougas and Edwin H. Dyer. 


J. ALBERT BLAKE HONORED 
BY HIS FELLOWS 


Unusual Tribute to Well-Loved Mason 


A tribute unusual in fraternity history was 
paid Saturday afternoon, April 14, to Most 
Worshipful J. Albert Blake of Malden, a prom- 
inent Mason, when more than 300 Masons from 
all parts of the State attended a reception in 
honor of his 80th birthday, in Ionic Hall, Ma- 
sonic Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Most Worshipful J. Albert Blake 


Bro. Blake has been a Mason for more than 
50 years, and held high office in state and 
national councils of the fraternity At the 
present time he is relief commissioner — in 
Massachusetts, and head of the Masonic home 
in C Tton, Ile is Bad degree Mason and 
the general grand king of the general grand 
chapter of the United States, In addition he 
has the titles of past grand master of Mass 
chusetts. past high priest of the Grand R. A. 
Chapter of Ma chusetts, past thrice illustrious 
master of the Grand Council of Royal and Se- 
lect Masons of the United States, past gen 
eral grand master of the General Grand Council 
of the United States, and past right eminent 
grand commander of Knights Templar of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. 

When he wa «l into the hall where his 
brother Masons ited him he found a table 
heaped with flowers and a beautiful s vot 
hall clock. le was presented with these gifts, 
and with two purses of gold, by Past Grand 
Master Arthur PD. Prince, In cknowledg- 
ment Mr. Blake described movingly his work 
in the f ernity and the benefits in happiness 
he had received from it. 
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Among the Masons present was a delegation 
from Bro. Blake’s home lodge, Amity, of Dan- 
vers. In addition to Past Grand Master Arthur 
D. Prince, Grand Master Dudley H. Farrell, 
Past Grand Master Leon M. Abbott, and a num- 
ber of other dignitaries were present. 


MINSTREL REVUE 


The regular meeting of Middlesex Chapter 
No. 64, was held in Odd Fellows’ Hall, West 
Medford, on April 5. Owing to the fact that 
it was the first night of the minstrel revue, 
the meeting was called at 5 p. m. Routine 
business was transacted and the meeting 
closed early to enable all to attend the show. 

At seemed as if all Medford turned out to 
witness the “Revue” staged by members and 
friends of Sagamore Lodge and Middlesex 
Chapter, for the benefit of the building fund. 

There were 120 in the cast, under the able 
leadership of Harry S. Orr. The performance 
reflected much credit both on the cast and the 
conductor, Mr. Orr. 

The work of the interlocutor, Mr. Sanborn, 
that of the end men, the Specialty Acts, the 
dancing, and last but not least, that of the 
chorus, was splendidly performed, 

Special credit should be given Mrs. Jessie 
M. Humphrey, P. M., Middlesex Chapter, who 
with her helpers, secured such a fine program 
which netted $2,000. 

a A substantial sum will be realized and a few 
corner stones” at least are assured for the 
building so badly needed in this section. 

Many grand officers from both lodges were 
present as well as out-of-town guests. 

The prize of $25 offered to the one selling 
the most tickets was awarded to Mrs. Anna 
Roberts. - 

Mrs. Zink, chairman of the Candy committee, 
realized a few hundred dollars from the sale 
of her dainties. 


MARY A. THOMPSON FUND GETS BOOST 

_An entertainment and Pedler’s Parade in 
aid of the Mary A. Thompson Fund attracted 
over 3800 members and visitors to Crystal Chap- 
ter at its March meeting. This fund is estab- 
lished in memory of a deceased member and 
is to provide flowers or other cheer to shut-ins 
and invalids. 

: The affair was in charge of P. M. Grace L. 
Grover and consisted of dancing and reading 
by Miss Edna Longstreth, singing by the au- 
dience and a quadrille by the “Bellamy Sis- 
ters’”—eight members of the Chapter,—Mrs. 
Mabel Walker, Mrs, F. T. Morse, Mrs. H. CG. 
Chester, Mrs. Walter Lewis, Mrs. George 
Quimby, Mrs. F. E. Parkhurst, and Misses 
Eva and Edna Henneberry. Following this 
about twenty pedlers in original and attrac- 
tive costumes paraded into the hall, lustily ery- 
ing their war<s. , 

Messrs. John Huggins and Elos Ray as the 
Cuticura Twins loaded with Cutieura products, 
A. G. P. Brother Curtice as the “Hot Dog 
Man.” Alexander Kerr, Hebrew vendor: Past 
Matron Sister Oliver as a Dutch girl, George 
Higgins as a Yankee farmer, Ruth Day, sun- 
bonnet-girl, Charlotte Hawke, tambourine 


girl, Anna Sweetzer in Highland costume 
were prominent features. 

The Worthy Patron Brother Wm. E. Don- 
ner generously provided the coffee, sandwiches, 
and doughtnuts, and Bro. George Kimball pro- 
wadea and served the ice cream. 

@ evening was a complete success about 
$125.00 being realized, and both officers and 
members assisted materially by ther interest 
and generosity. 

On account of the serious illness and subse- 
quent death of her husband our faithful Secre- 
tary, Sister Carr, was not present at our in- 
stallation, and this ceremony was performed at 
the business meeting which preceded the en- 
tertainment by P. M. Sister Kenrick, assisted 
by A. G. P. Brother Curtice and Sister 
Grover. We are glad to have Sister Carr 
with us again. 


HELD HIGH OFFICE IN MASONRY 


Hiram Irving Dillenback, one of the high- 
est Masonic dignitaries in the Massachusetts 
Grand Lodge, which he served as deputy grand 
master, died in his home in Springfield, March 
27th, in his 64th year. He was born in Boston, 
July 26, 1858, the son of Dr. and Mrs. Hiram 
Dillenback. He was graduated from Boston 
Latin School and spent two years in the class 
of 1822 at Harvard College. His first news- 
paper work was as a summer correspondent 
of the Boston Globe; later he was reporter on 
the East Boston Argus and the Boston Post. 
He was editor of the Boston Sunday Times 
and the Keene (N. H.) Republican; managing 
editor Rutland (Vt.) Herald and Providence 
Evening Telegram. He went to the Post as 
managing editor in October, 1892. Later he 
left the newspaper business and entered 
theatrical work in Providence and Springfield, 
and in 1917 went to the Phelps Publishing 
Company in Springfield as promotion manager. 
TEMPLARS OF DE MOLAY 

HEAR EX-GRAND PRELATE 

De Molay Commandery, IK. T., recognized 
Raster Sunday by a church parade. It attend- 
ed divine service the afternoon of that day, in 
All Saints, Peabody square, Ashmont. Rev. 
Dr, Simon Blinn Blunt, rector, formerly prelate 
of the Grand Commandery of Vermont, deliv- 
ered the sermon, The ging Was by a sur- 
pliced choir of 50 voices, considered one of the 
most effective in New England. 

The new set of 11 chimes was rung for the 
first time, starting at 3 to herald the ap- 
proach of the commandery in its march from 
Cedman square, Dorchester. 

The knights boarded cars at the Masonie 
Temple, Boylston street, and on reaching Cod- 
man square the lines were formed, headed by 
Eminent Commander Staples) with General- 
i no Lockwood and Capt. Gen. Allen. ‘There 
were 300 swords in the ranks, including com- 
manders of other organizations who had been 
invited. The procession was headed by the 
Second Church band of Dorchester, 27 pieces. 
The main body of the edifice had been reserved 
for Templars in uniform. 
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ANCHOR MASONIC CLUB 
HOLDS JUBILATION 


Members of the Fraternity Connected With 
Railroad 

About 3000 Masons, employes of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, and members of the Anchor 
Club, affiliated with the National League of Ma- 
sonic Clubs, accompanied by women friends, 
held their eighth annual meeti with banquet 
and cabaret, in Mechanics Hall, March 25, Sun- 
day afternoon and evening, 

Most Worshipful Grand Master Farrell and 
Grand Chaplain Bush were among the principal 
guests. 

The business meeting for members was opened 
at 11 a. m. and the banquet at 2 p. m., fol- 
Jowing a reception and band concert. 

In the receiving line were Pres. and Mrs. 
Lorin A. Gordon, Mr. and M Walter H. Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cameron Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester A. Merrill and the two chief guests. 
W. Harvey Roberts was chairman of the ban- 
quet committee. . 

Aleppo Temple Band of 160 pieces, furnished 
a program under the leadership of Director 
Louis FE. Harlow. Every member of this or- 
ganization is connected with the Anchor Club. 

Herbert P. Wells, assistant to the executive 
secretary of the B. & M., and a director of the 
club, was xe manager for the entertainment. 
He had secured a number of headline acts and 
attractions from a local theatre. 

The officers of the club are Lorin A, Gordon, 
Medford, president; Frederick N. Mowll, Sa- 
lem, vice president; Arthur T. Mather, Melrose, 

ry; Alfred B. Green Malden, treasur- 

er; W. H. Roberts, G. F. Shepard, Arthur F. 

Y George H. Humphrey, II. P. Wells, 

Charles I. Young and Arthur H. Slader, direc- 
tors. 


GREAT BARRINGTON 
MASON DEAD NEAR 108 


Oldest Mason and College Graduate in Country 

Washington Bissell, aged 102, said to be the 
oldest Mason, oldest college graduate and old- 
est retired lawyer in the United States, died 
at Great Barrington on March 23. He would 
have been 108 years old April 16. 


Ile was graduated from Union College, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., in the class of 1846 and practiced 
law in New York State and Connecticut. 


Mr. Bissell recently said that he had smoked 
since he was 12 y s old and figured it helped 
to prolong his life. He used liquor moder- 
ately. 


WANT MASONIC HOSPITAL IN BOSTON 

At the gathering of the New England tem- 
ples of the Mystic Shrine, held at Providence, 
R. 1, March 27th, the majority voted to recom- 
mend to the trustees of the hospitals for 
crippled and deformed children that the New 
England hospital be located in Boston, . 

The shrine has been erecting a chain of hospi- 
tals all over the country and as soon as ar- 
rangements can be made, work will begin on 
an edifice. 


SOLDIERS OF THREE WARS GUESTS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS LODGE, 
ALF. & A. M. 
Veterans of three wars, members of the 


Massachusetts Lodge, A. F. & A. M., were the 
gu s of the lodge Monday evening, April 16, 


in 3 mic Temple, at the 1829th regular com- 
munication of that organization. Corinthian 
Hall was filled to overflowing at the reception 
which took place at six o'clock, and at dinner, 
which was served a half-hour later. Worship- 
ful Master Wallace G. Page presided and at 
the head table with him were the honored guests 
of the occasion. These included the following- 
named: 

Civil War Veterans—William G. Whitney, 
Rupert J. Chute and Eugene D. Sanborn, 

Spanish War—Ralph W. Clogston, Albert M. 
Johnson and Frank S, Shiverick. 

World War—Frank G. Anderson, Stanley T. 
Andrews, G. H. Archilles, John TT. rchilles, 
J. W. Barn Myron B. Barstow, A. A. Bi- 
beau, Henry Abbot Brown, Einar W. Chester, 
EK. L. Corson, Paul 8S. Crooker, Roland D. Crook, 
Henry L. Cross, C. J. Cullington, George P. 
Cummings, Howard G. Davis, Roy Feiser, H. 
©. Friese, Carl Leon Fleming, Lorimer E. Good- 
win, W. E. Guest, John P. Hanlon, G, E. Har- 
ris, W. A. Humphreys, Clarence E. Johnson, 8. 
Ih. E. King, William W. McInness, Fred Young 
Marshall, Frank Arthur Moore, Edward H. 
Oakley, Robert C. Peterson, W. W. Phipps, E. 
KE. Randall, George Riddler, Jr., ik E. Rust, 
Frank H. Scheeler, Fred M. Sears, Benjamin 
S. Sharp, William TF. Sinclair, W. G. Smith, 
Ward LP. Snow, Chester H. Thompson, George E. 
Tufts, Leland L. Tuttle, Lawrence M. Tuttle, 
Thomas G, Ward, N. W. Whittemore. 
nging of war songs led by Past Master 
ank A, Rice, with Past Master W. W 
at the piano was a feature of the exercises. 4 
tribute to the late Loren R. Smart, a veteran, 
was paid at the close. A draped vacant chair 
at the head table w flanked by a floral square 
and compa While the company stood at at- 
tention the vant Chair’ was sung by Charles 
Il. Bennett. baritone. A guest of the lodge 
was Adjutant General Je I. Stevens. 


EXEMPLIFICATION OF 
BLUE LODGE MASONRY 
Two hundred Masons from lodges in the 
First Masonic Di et were present at the 
exemplification of work and lectures in the Blue 
Lodge Saturday afternoon in Corinthian Tall, 
Masonie Temple, Boston, under the direction of 
Worshipful Lorenzo L. Green, grand lecturer. 
The work was in charge of Deputy Grand 
Master W. V Brooks Lodges represented 
were Germar St. John’s, Saint Andrew, 
Massachuset Columbian, Mount Lebanon, 
Winslow Lewis, Revere. Joseph Warren and 
Shawmut. Following the exemplification, din- 
ner was served. 


Oregon Masons Awake 
By unanimous vote of the members of the 
lower house of the Oregon Legislature, a bili 
was passed prohibiting the wearing of the 
religious garb in the Public Schools of Oregon. 
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WOLLASTON LODGE HAS 
WAR VETERANS’ NIGHT 

A complimentary banquet was tendered by 
Wollaston Lodge to World War Veterans on 
the evening of Wednesday, April 11th which 
was largely attended. 

The occasion was a notable one. It showed 
that although five years had passed since hos- 
tilities has ceased the members of Wollaston 
lodge had not forgotten the sacrifices made 
by its members during those trying days when 
they left homes and families and went over- 
seas to do their bit toward the preservation 
of democracy and the beloved flag. 

On the membership rolls of the lodge there 

are more than a hundred who received their 
Masonic degrees in Wollaston lodge. Many of 
these are still residents of Quincy. Others 
have removed to other cities and towns, al- 
though still carried on the rolls of Wollaston 
lodge. Many of these brothers were present 
and occupied seats in the center of the lodge 
room during the exercises which followed the 
banquet. 
_ The evening opened with a banquet served 
in the lower hall which was all that could be 
desired. Previous to the banquet the partici- 
pants gathered in the lodge room and led by 
Worshipful Master DeForest, marched to the 
banquet hall. The guests of the evening 
seated at the head table, included Gen. Ed- 
wards, Adj. Gen. Jesse F. Stevens, Lieut. Allan 
Cherry, of Providence, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Overseas lodge instituted in Cob- 
lenz, Germany, by the army of occupation after 
the armistice was signed, Lieut. Debs of the 
U.S. Marines, Col. Warren E. Sweetser, Rev. 
Landries, chaplain of Joseph Webb lodge and 
Rev. Dr. Isaiah W. Sneath, the beloved chap- 
lain of Wollaston lodge, without whose 
presence no gathering of this lodge would be 
complete. 

Following the dinner, and while cigars were 
being enjoyed, there was some community 
singing. Songs familiar at all gatherings dur- 
ing the war were sung as well as some that 
have come into popularity since. Then all 
again assembled in the lodge room where the 
evening’s program was continued with Bro. 
Arthur W. Robinson as toastmaster, who in- 
troduced W. M. Edgar L. DeForest. 

Wor. DeForest briefly welcomed the guests 
and brothers. He told the service men that 
their presence was much missed during the 
war. He praised the loyalty and sacrifices 
and devotion of the brothers for the preserva- 
tion of our great republic and the peace of 
the world and assured them the lodge would 
never forget what they did over there. 

Then followed the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner, led by the Harvard quartet 
after which the exercises formally opened with 
prayer by Dr. Sneath and the toastmaster 
read letters of regret at inability to be present 
from Gov. Cox, Lieut. Gov. Fuller, Vice-Pr:si- 
dent Calvin Coolidge, from the secretary to 
President Harding, Sec. of Navy Denby, Sec. 
of War Weeks, Col. Foots and Col. Hyatt of 
Gen. Edward's staff. : 
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General Clarence R. Edwards who commanded 
a division in France and who is a member of 
Euclid Lodge, Boston, also spoke. 

The first speaker was Dr. Sneath. He said 
the reason he was not across during the war 
was because he was too old, but he did what 
he could at home. He said that while the boys 
were absent, those at home always had the 
soldiers in mind, and their letters were read 
with great interest. He also spoke of one who 
had made the supreme sacrifice. “You boys”, 
he said, “fought for a world democracy for 
the freedom of the world, you helped Belgium 
England and France fight for the preservation 
of a great republic and you did well. Your 
work will be remembered to the end of time.” 
He also said there was great opportunity in the 
future to fulfill the vision of the twentieth 
century to do away with autocracy and estab- 
lish democracy. 

The toastmaster said that out of 700 mem- 
bers, oe Qui seen service in the great 
war. The first Quincy boy to go over. ; 

a member of Wollaston ledge: = seer was 

_Adj. Gen. Stevens paid a tribute to the ser- 
vice men who, he said, had been true to the 
traditions of New England in the finest way. 
It was good to see that fine old spirit, a spirit 
which was needed more than ever at the 
present time. He also said a good word for 
the national guard and congratulated Quincy 
on obtaining favorable action for the new 
armory. 

Lieut. Cherry told of the formation of the 
Overseas Masonic lodge by the Army of Oc- 
cupation, and how it had grown. The lodge, 
he said, is now located in Providence. The 
work was done by lodge officers in uniform, 
none but overseas men being eligible for mem- 
bership. He said that while in Germany, 3200 
Masons from 58 divisions had been enrolled. 

Lieut. Debs, of the U. S. Marine Corps 
spoke briefly. He told of meeting the Yankee 
Division boys going in as his branch was com- 
ing out from the front line trenches, that his 
command had remarked the great spirit shown 
by those boys going forward. It was a spirit 
that could not be downed, 

Rev. Bro. Landers of Joseph Webb lodge 
also had a word of praise for the New England 
soldier and said there was need today of just 
such spirit. : 

Colonel Sweetser, whose name is familiar to 
every one in Quincy, was given a warm wel- 
come. He spoke briefly and in a happy vein. 
He told of the need of the United States being 
prepared. 7 


$200,000 CATHEDRAL FOR 

NEW HAMPSHIRE SCOTTISH RITE 
. Construction of a new cathedral in Nashua, 
New Hampshire, for the New Hampshire con- 
sistory of Scottish Rite Masons will be com- 
pleted before the spring of 1924, according to 
an announcement made Mareh 22nd - by Comdr. 
W. D. Chandler of Concord that the finance 
committee of the organization had given au- 
thority for the commencement of work. The 
building will cost $200,000. 
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NEW TEMPLE FOR ANNISTON, ALA. 

The Masons of Anniston, Alabama, and vi- 
cinity have just completed a successful stock 
and bond selling campaign for the erection 
of a temple in that city. The new building 
will be 60 by 120 ft., the first floor devoted to 
a large auditorium and balcony with a seating 
capacity of between 800 to 1000, a stage of 
the accepted type and equipped with the most 
modern electrical devices for lighting, etc., a 
lobby, reception room and Masonic offices. 

The basement contains the banquet hall 
and kitchen as well as a game room for men 
and a reception room for ladies. A spacious 
lounge will be on the balcony floor. The second 
floor will contain one large and one small lodge 
yoom with all the necessary ante-rooms and 
paraphernalia rooms. There will also be a 
ladies room which may be used by the Eastern 
Star. The building is so constructed that at 
any time a third floor with room and roof 
garden may be added for special club pur- 
poses. The entire building is of re-inforced 
concrete of English Renaissance and is well 
adapted for Masonic purposes. The exterior 
walls are of a high grade face brick with 
stone belt courses, cornices and trimmings. 
The main entrance is of finished Pompeian 
bronze. . 

The new Temple will cost approximately 
$60,000 and the sales of the securities conducted 
by The Hockenbury System of Harrisburg, Pa., 
exceeded the required amount, the final sales 
figures being $81,200. What disposition of the 
excess money secured has not yet been decided 
upon unless’ it will be devoted to further re- 
finements of the building. 


ALBERT PIKE—THE MASON 


Any of our readers who have information 
on data concerning this great Mason are urged 
to read the following letter which is self ex- 
planatory. 
76th St., and Central Park W., 

New York, New York. 
March 1, 1923. 
New England Craftsman, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Brother Editor: : 

I am preparing a biography of Albert Pike. 
Inasmuch as the Pike family has authorized 
me to undertake this work, and the proper 
Scottish Rite authorities have given me most 
cordial encouragement, I shall hope in the 
course of time to prepare a volume that will 
be more or less authentic. May I ask you to 
co-operate with me? I should like for you to 
make the request through your columns that 
your readers supply me with any literature, 
letters, diaries, books, or any other matter that 
may throw any light whatever on the career of 
our great and distinguished brother. 1 shall 
take pains to preserve any such material in 
good condition and return it promptly. Thank- 
ing you for this bretherly aid, and wishing you 
all manner of success in your work, I am 

Yours with sincere regards, 
Joseph Font Newton. 


WILLIAM BACK MADE A MASON IN 1853 


William Back died at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Walter Kendall Watkins, at 47 Hill- 
side avenue, Malden, Friday, March 30, at 
the age of ninety-four years. Bro. Back was 
born at Berwick-on-Tweed on the border of 
England and Scotland, Jan. 23, 1829. A parch- 
ment diploma indicates he was made a Ma- 
son on Dee. 31, 1853, becoming a brother of 
Humber Lodge, No. 63, at Hull, England, while 
the Earl of Zetland was grand master and 
William H. White was secretary. A receipted 
bill indicates he paid 3 pounds sterling, six 
shillings as his initiation fee, and other papers 
include notices calling him to meetings of 
the lodge. 

Bro. Back came to the United States dur- 
ing the Civil War and settled in Boston, subse- 
auently becoming a member of the firm of 
Hogg, Brown & Taylor, a famous Boston busi- 
ness house which conducted a large dry goods 
store. 


WESTBORO 
Two hundred members and guests on the even- 
ing of March 24 celebrated the 41st  anniver- 


, of Bethany Chapter, O. EF. in Masonic 
Mall, with a banquet and entertainment. The 
banquet was served in the banquet hall. Fol- 
lowing the banquet the address of welcome was 
given by Mrs. Curtis Forbes, followed by the 
history of the chapte: thany Chapter was in- 
stituted) March by D. TH. Gleason, 
erand patron of Massachusetts, and the charter 
members took their degree at Natick. The 
committee in charge last evening was Mrs. 
Grace 'T. Forbes, Selectman Warren P. Jack- 


1 


son, Mrs. Grace G. De Armond, Mrs, Julia B. 
M Mrs. Re 
chel I, : Ethel D. Blois. 


Ada J. Jackson, Mrs. Addie Moulton, 
Florence BE. Berry. Mrs. Daisy L. Phipps, 
Mary B. Borden, Mrs. Lottie M. Berry, 
Flora TH. Davis, Mrs. Luta G, Harvey, 
Margaret Se and Burt Trook, 


WILLIAM S. WALLACE 

Delegations representing several Masonic 
organizations attended the funeral of William 
S. Wallace on Monday, April 2, at his home, 
26 Summer street. Weymouth. — He had been 
worshipful master of Orphan’s Hope lodge, A. 
F. and A. M. of Weymouth, and Delta lodge, 
‘A. F. and A. M. of Braintree. He also had 
served as worshipful high priest of Pentalpha 
Royal Arch chapter of Weymouth, and as 
eminent commander of South Shore command- 
ery, K T. These organizations were repre- 
sented at the services, which were conducted 
by the Rev. J. C. Justice, pastor of the Union 
Congregational Church of Braintree. The 
Knights Templars’ ritual was carried out 
by Eminent Commander Henry P. Tilden and 
staff. Burial was in the village cemetery at 


Weymouth. 


The Masonie grand bodies of Washington will 
meet in Tacoma this year. 
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“BROADCASTING MASONIC NEWS AND 
THOT” 
. Masons in St. Joseph 
Five thousand Royal Arch Masons met at 
St. Joseph, Mo., Friday, March 30th. The 
twenty chapters of Northwest Missouri, in- 
eluding those in Kansas City, honored Gener- 
al Grand High Priest Wm. H. Kuhn by hold- 
ing joint convocation. 
_ Dr. Kuhn is the head of the largest organ- 
ized Masonic body in the world, and is the 
author of the ritual as promulgated by the 
Grand Chapter; this ritual was exemplified at 
this convocation in conferring of the past and 
most excellent degrees, in the most dignified, 
spectacular and elaborate manner. 
es 
A Man’s Job 
_A man’s job is his best friend. It clothes 
his children and his wife, it pays the rent, 
and supplies them with the where-with-all to 
develop and become cultured. The least a man 
can do in return is to love his job. 
a 
: Tips From Thinkers 
There is nothing like the fires of adversity 
for burning out the yellow streak. Brooding 
over poverty or any other handicap is as silly 
as sitting around and weeping because you 
are going to die some day. 


—— 
New York Grand Lodge Largest 
The _largest Grand Lodge in the United 
States is that of the State of New York. The 
increase this last fiscal year was 23,000 making 
a total mebership in that jurisdiction of 272, 
000. _ The second state is Illinois with an ap- 
proximate membership of 250,000. 
Think This Over 
Whatever you can aspire to and imagine and 
believe in, you can demonstrate in your char- 
acter and in your life. —Elizabeth Towne. 
Sc ictenton 
The Lodge of Sir Walter Scott 
Among the charming variety of literary 
men that belonged to Lodge St. David of Scot- 
land, was Sir Walter Scott. The Great Novel- 
ist was initiated, passed and rais in an 
emergency meeting held on March 2, 1801. 
eaeasinals eS 
Washington City to Entertain 
_ The Imperial Council Sessions of the An- 
cient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 
of North America will occur in June 1923, and 
it is expected to brine to the Capitol City 
the largest crowd of sightseers that has ever 
invaded it. It is predicted, from reques 
more than three hundred thousand v 
will crowd Washington dur 


Presidents, kings, potentates and dignitaries, 
men from the shop, the mine, the factory, the 
bank, bar and counter; yes from the pulpit and 
college, deem jit a pleasure, a profit, and an 
honor to be numbered among the two and 
three-quarter million men who have enlisted 
under the Masonic banner of progress and 
civilization. They are glad to fight the battle 


of righteousness to help banish forever ignor- 
ance and superstitution. 


Mark Twain a Mason 

The records of Polar Star Lodge No. 79 of 
St. Lous, Mo., show that Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) was initiated in that lodge on 
May 22, 1861. This explains many of his re- 
marks and his attitude as shown in “Innocents 
Abroad” and “Joan of Arc.”—San Diego Mas- 
ter Mason. 


SHRINE BAND CONCERT AT NEWTON 

Aleppo Temple Shrine Band, composed of 186 
. is to give a concert and dance at the 
» West Newton, Friday, May 4th. Con- 
rom 8 to 9:15 p. 1 ifter which 
there will be dancing until 12 o'clock midnight. 


ton. Those who do not avail themselves of thi 
opportunity to hear th nous band will mi-«: 
one of the greatest mus 


COURT RULES AGAINST USING 
GERMAN IN MASONIC LODGE 
Newark, N. J., April 11—Vice Chancellor 
Bently today upheld the ruling of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of New Jersey in which it: re- 
scinded the charter and warrant of Schiller 
lodge of Newark because the officers insisted 
in using German in its ritual in violation of a 
Grand Lodge order. The Grand Lodge had 
forbidden the use of any language but Eng- 
lish in the ritual. ; 


LODGE OF MASONS FOR 
HARVARD MEN FORMED 
Harvard lodge, A. F. and A. M., composed of 
Masens connected with Harvard University, 
was constituted in the Masonic hall, North 
Cambridge, Wednesday evening, April 11th by 
Most Worshipful Grand Master Dudley H. Fer- 
rell, and suite. Worshipful Master Guy H. 
Holliday presided at the banquet preceding the 
exercises. The only speaker was one of the 
sponsors of the lodge, District Deputy Grand 
Master George B. Colesworthy of the sccond 
Masonic district. 


ENGLAND TO HONOR MAS 
WHO MADE SUPREME SACRIFIC# 
The memorial building with which Eneland’s 
Freemasonry proposes to honor the Masons who 
gave up tl lives for their country during the 
Great) War. will cost. when completed. in the 
neighborhocd of $5,000,000, Of this amount 
more than $2,000,000 has been paid in by Ma- 
sonic members living in London, 


OPEN MASONIC CLUB IN CAMBRIDGE 

Members of all the Masonie bedies in Cam- 
bridge opened the new Cambric Masonic Club 
headquarters at 2 o'clock S ro afternoon, 
April 21st. at 5 Boylston s Iharvard Sa. 
Following the informal opening in the after- 
noon there was a reception, entertainment and 
dinner in the evening at the Colonial Club. 
Many prominent men in official and) Masonic 
life were present. 
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Samoset Chapter, No. 109 

The reguiar meeting of Samoset Chapter, 
No. 109, was held at Masonic Temple, Nor- 
wood, on March 20, 1923. A sumptuous 
supper preceded the meeting, under the di- 
rection of Sisters Conant and Curtis, with 
an efficient committee. The table decora- 
tions were especially effective and springlike. 
The initiatory work was exemplified to four 
candidates. This was the initial exempli- 
fication of the new officers, and many favor- 
able comments were heard from those present, 
which is always pleasing and encouraging 
to those filling the chairs. Our matron 
presided in her usual dignified and efficient 
manner. Sister Hale is fast gaining the con- 
fidence and love of her officers and the chapter 
as a whole. 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Schroeder comes to us 
from Vesta Chapter. We are most happy 
to welcome this new sister and trust she will 
find a happy home with us. . : 

A very favorable report of the whist given 
March 6, with Sister Florence B. Call as 
chairman, was received. At the April meet- 
ing the initiatory work will be exemplified by 
the past matrons and patrons of Samoset 
Chapter. . ; 

A movie, “Peg o’ my Heart,” will be given 
on Monday and Tuesday, April 23 and 24, 
at the Premier Theatre, under the auspices 
of this chapter. 

Samoset Chapter gladly welcomes all visi- 
tors from the nearby chapters, and extends 
fraternal greetings to all. 

Many visitors were present March 20. We 
hope to see you again in April. . 


Hadassah Chapter Entertains : 

Hadassah Chapter held its regular meeting 
Wednesday, March 14 and elected several 

ndidates. 
Sr THe affair was started by Sister Ruth 
Thomas presenting a gift, supposed to be a 
very valuable plate, to Sister Mary Phillips, 
but in passing it to her in some way it dropped 
to the floor and was broken into many small 
pieces. When with considerable discussion 
on the part of both, their opinion cf each 
other's carelessness was freely spoken, they 
separated with looks that tell amid much 
applause. : 

Following this, an entertainment was fur- 
nished by the men’s committee consisting of 
Bros. Hollyday, chairman, Dana, Swicher, 
Payzant, Spencer, Horton, Hallet, Coyle, 
Fletcher, Allard, Davenport, Prescott, Upham, 
Young and Knowlton, who attempted some- 
thing in the nature of minstrelsy which, con- 
sidering that they only had two short re- 
hearsals, was very satisfactorily given and 
kept the audience of some two hundred and 
fifty people in a continuous round of pleasure 
for an hour and a half. 

The chairman first announced that a valu- 
able gift was being offered to the most popu- 
lar man in Hadassah Chapter, upon whch 
some sixteen men immediately jumped to their 


feet and claimed to be the winner. No de- 
cision being reached, the chairman further 
announced that a company, that had been en- 
gaged to entertain the chapter, failed to ar- 
rive and called for volunteers, none being of- 
fered, called the roll of the above-named 
brothers, all of whom had claimed the popu- 
larity prize. They proceeded to the plat- 
form and started the fun. 

The opening chorus was “For the Dearest 
of the Dear, The Girls of Hadassah To-nite,” 
by the entire chorus, at the close of which 
tin pans, with which the chorus had been 
supplied, were shown to the audience giving 
the name of the organization. One letter 
oneach pan, HADASSAH 113 O.E.S. 

By a_trick of imagination Bro. Dana re- 
ceived Mayor Curley near the entrance and 
escorted him to the platform with formal in- 
troductions to Bro. Fletcher, interlocutor, who 
requested him to address the audience. 

From the further proceedings we learned 
that a member with one foot in the grave, 
who called Doc. Sears, was told not to worry, 
to get both feet in would be impossible. We 
also learned that one of our bashful officers, 
still single, could not endure a rubber plant 
in her room. Also Doc. Allard saved Fletcher’s: 
life because when he called him he was busy 
and could not come. We also learned that 
the lengths of a railroad tunnel or the cost 
of it were both wasted on one of our bashful 
young comers. 

A prison scene by Bros. Spencer and Daven- 
port was very interesting. “Alleuette,” sung 
by Bro. Young, chorus by the entire company, 
was well received. A few pleasing recita- 
tions with reference to the colored population 
by Bro. Prescott were also very good. Our 
worthy patron, Bro. Noffsinger, received his 
all right. 

The original closing chorus to the tune of 
Auld Lang Syne was well rendered, this being 
followed by a final song, “Till We Meet Again.” 

Refreshments were then served to the la- 
dies. This was not all accomplished without 
the voluntary and very necessary assistance 
ef Sister Alice G. Knowlton and_ splendid 
committee of workers who saw that good things 
were prepared and to whom we wish to give 
all credit. 

The first annual ball of Hadassah Chapter 
will be held in the new temple, April 27, 1923. 

The regular whist party was held Wednes- 
day, April 11. 

April meetings, 12th, business and enter- 
tainment; 26th, work. 

W. M. Sister Fletcher officiated as conduc- 
tress and W. P. Bro. Noffsinger gave quo- 
tations at Newtonville, April 5rd. 


Atlantic Chapter Plans 
Atlantic Chapter No. 179 held its regular 
meeting April 3 at Quincy Masonic anartments. 
During the conferring of degrees, Sister Eve- 
Ivn Veale, from Fraternal Chapter. No, 13, 
rendered several very enjoyable solos. After 
the mecting a buffet lunch was served. 
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On March 25 the chapter attended in a 
body the evening service at Memorial Con- 
gregatienal church, Atlantic. 

The luncheon and whist held in Commun- 
ity Building, Atlantic, on April 17 was well 
attended. 


> 
* * * % 


Candy Sale at Malden 
Malden Chapter held a candy sale and dance 
at the close of its meeting Thursday evening, 
April 12 to which members were privileged to 
invite their friends. Music was furnisned by 
an orchestra. A whist party, Monday even- 
ing April 30, will be held in the banquet hall. 
Tickets to be procured from the officers. 
* So So 
Melrose Chapter Presents “The Blazing Star” 
Melrose Chapter, No. 14, presented the ad- 
dendum_ of “The Blazing Star,” assisted by 
Sister Shirley G. Spurr, soloist and Sister 
Margery A. Fulton, violinist, at the regular 
meeting of the chapter, Friday evening, April 
13. The officers will hold an entertainment 
and costume party in Assembly Hall, Saturday 
evening, April 28. Prizes will be awarded. 


Tenth Anniversary at Cambridge 

On Wednesday evening, April 25, Cambridge 
Chapter will observe its tenth anniversary. A 
caterer’s supper will be served at 6.30 o’clock 
followed by a reception to Grand Officers, 
Honorary members, Past Matrons, Past Pa- 
trons 1 charter members: and an entertain- 
ment, Sister Winifred J. Butler P. M. chair- 
man, will folow the reception. A splendid 
Minstrel Show is promised at Masonic Temple, 
April 20 and 21. Sister Jennie F. Higgins is 
chairman of the committee. 
* at co 


% 
Aurora Chapter of Natick 
The 498th regular meeting of Aurora Chap- 
ter Natick, was held in Free Masons Hall on 
Friday evening, April 13. The degrees were 
conferred upon a class of candidates, Mrs. 
Raymond Smith, soloist. A home supper was 
served at 6.30 o'clock, Sister Evelyn O. Catlin, 
man, P. M., chairman. <A food sale will be 
held at Ames store, April 27th under the aus- 
pices of the entertainment committee. 


Easter Sale at Sachem Roek Chapter 
Sachem Rock chapter, East Bridgewater, 
will hold an Easter Sale, supper and enter- 
tainment on Wednesday, April 18. Sale will 
open in Grange Hall at 3.30 P .M. Supper 
served in banquet hall at 6.30 P. M. entertain- 
ment at 7.45 


Wollaston Chapter Initiates 

Wollaston Chapter initiated and affiliated a 
class of candidates at the regular meet Mon- 
day evening, April 9. A home supper was 
served at 6.30 o’clock. Sister Evelyn O. Catlin, 
chairman, followed by the initiatory work with 
Brother Joseph W. Brady as soloist. April 4, 
a whist and afternoon tea was given at the 
home of Sister Amy F. Phipps. April 12, at 
2 o’clock, a whist at the home of Sister Marian 
N. Robinson, April 27, at 2 o’clock a silver 
tea at the home of Sister Evelyn M. Small. 


The musical comedy “Polished Pebbles,” will 
be given in Masonic Temple on May 23 and 
24. On April 18 a dance was held under the 
auspices of the chapter at the Temple. 
Hatherly Chapter, No. 185 
Hatherly Chapter, No. 185, Rockland, held 
a most successful rummage and food sale re- 
cently the proceeds of which are to be added 
to their rapidly increasing rug fund. 
* * * * 
New Bedford to Celebrate 
New Bedford Chapter will celebrate its 
twenty-eighth anniversary on the evening of 
April 14, in the ball room of the New Bedford 
hotel. The anniversary banquet will take 
place at 6.50 o’clock. At 8 P. Mia reception 
to the Past Matrons and Patrons will be held 
and this will be followed by a program and 
dancing. The O. E. S. Dramatic Guild will 
present three short plays, Wednesday, April 
25, in Fairhaven Town Hall to be followed 
by dancing. ; 
Samoset Chapter, No. 109 
April 17, 1923. was another memorable event 
for Samoset Chapte The business of the one 
iar mecting was dis- 


hundred sixty-third r 
patched at 5 p.m., in Masonic Temple, Norwood. 
At 6:30 p.m. a splendid home supper erved 
to 200 assembled guests and members, under 
the joint chairmanship of Sister and Brother 
Gove. The chapter reconvened at S p.m. to wit- 
ness the initiatory work as given by the past 
matrons and past patrons of Samoset Chapter. 
Those taking part were: worthy matron, Si 
Gertrude M. Wood, P. worthy patron, I 
Herbert If. Miller, P.P. matron, 
€ Y, Bro. Tle 


Cora M. Beaver, P.M 3 
ro. George M. ves, 


Morse, P.P.: treasure: 


PP. conductress, Mande PL Grave 
P.M: . Conductre er Maude (, Rouil- 
lard, 1 


2 chaplain, Bro, Alvin K. Parker, P.P.: 
mars Bro. Charles A. Wr: Po: organ- 
ist. Sis Alva N. Bagi ter Alice 
©. Benedict, -: Ruth, Nellie P. Mor- 

Sister LL S. Gilliland, 
Sister Sally V. Richardson, PLM.: 
Electa, Sis Mlice Bagley, > Warder, Bro. 
Andrew C. Morrow, P.P.: sentinel, Bro, William 
Griffith, 

Qnotations—After conduetress. Bro. Gilliland, 
P.P.: after obligations, Bro. French, PLP. after 
Bro, Rouillard, PPL: after Ruth, Bro. 
. P.P.: after Esther, Bro. Wood. P.P.: 
after Martha, Bro. Wellington, P.: after 
Eecta, ro. Wall, PLP. 

The visiting matron and patron. Sister Wood 
and Bro. Miller, were presented to the worthy 
matron by Sister Inez French and Bro, William 
M. Call. 

Tt was indeed an inspiration and ao er 
pleasure to all to witness this beautiful «4 
mony as given by the officers, and pr: 
tamnot be given, 


aise Cnoug 
er Amy S. Wall was the 
soloist for the eveni Addresses we! ren 
hy Sister Isadore Forbes, P.G.M.: Bro, Winfield 
Vanrum P.G.P.: also by Bro. Dunlap. 

We are indeed grateful to our dear matron, 
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Zilpha P. Hall, for making this interesting even- 
ing possible for _ 
me Re ‘y pleasant “surprise” farewell party pi 
tendered Sister Alice Benedict, P.M., at the 
beautiful home of Sister Grace L. James, on 
Wednesday evenin Sister and Bro. 
Benedict are leav gland soon Fou 
sunny California. Worthy Matron Hale, in be: 
half of the friends sented Si fer 
Benedict with a handsome leather x and purse 
of gold, as an expression of love and good 
wishes of the member Sister Bence re- 
S| od in her usual charming manner. 

oe O° My Heart” was a decided success. 
Another whist will be given in the banquet 
hall of Masonic Temple, Norwood, on May 22nd. 

i * * 


Electa Chapter ba 

On the evening of March 22nd, Electa Chap- 
ter held a most eventful meeting. With the 
Chapter opening at 5.5 o’clock all business 
was transacted so that at 6.30 p. m. guests, 
consisting of present and past grand officers 
and members marched to the banquet nett 
where they enjoyed a delicious supper serve 
under the chairmanship of Sister Sarah A. 
Gerdon. At seven-thirty a reception was ten- 
dered. After the reception Work was ¢X- 
emplified by past and present grand officers 
P. G. M. Emily Eldredge officiated as W. M- 
assisted by the following: W. P., P. G. Be 
Albert Thomas; A. M., P. G. M. Lillian G. 
Walch; Secretary, D. G. M. Alma Cc. New. 
combe; Treas. P. G. M. Sophie J. Fow o 
Cc. A. G. C. Annie L. Woodman; A. C., P. ° 
M. ith R. Avery; Chaplain, P._ G. M. 
Katharine A. Hall; Marshal, P. G. M. Bile 
¥F. King; Organist, P. G. M. Mande a 
Wright: Adah. Florence F. Poole, |G. * 
Ruth, Sue M. Hemenway, G. R.; Esther, 
G. M. Clara Ward; Martha, Freda A. Shaw, 
G. M.; Electa, Gertrude S. McClintock, i 
E.; Warder, Mabelle G. Kingsbury, G. me 
The brethren who gave the Scripture ea 
tions were;—P. G. Patrons Charles W, Ki - 
der; William Sears, Walter M. French, Crores 
Bradstreet, Charles A. Watts and Bro. Thomas 
Over five hundred visitors and members be 
long remember that evening as one of tas 
most impressive ever held in Electa C' ae 
not alone for the beautiful work renders 
but also for the remarks given by Se 
Matron Pettee and P. G. M. Eldredge. + jo 
mere speeches, but words that conveyed ‘ 
each member the full significance of W na 
the Eastern Star stands for, and what wa 
obligation to each other should be. ssi 
present will feel more keenly the respons! uae Y 
that rests upon us individually as members 
of this Order. 


= 


Marblehead Chapter a 

A special meeting of Marblehead apter, 
No 186 t D. was held on Thursday even- 
ing March 29 for the purpose of les 
Mrs. L. G. Walsh, P. G. M., was presen ed 
with a piece of “Marblehead Rottery ee = 
slight token of appreciation of her ¢ icy 
work as Instructress for the officers in their 


k. A gift was also presented to Mrs. Annie 
Killam, . M., of Salem Chapter for nee 
kindness in substituting as A. M. for several 


ing: 
meetings. F % * 


Initiation by Hope Chapter — 
e Chapter No. 41, of Attleboro, initiate 
fue hates at their meeting on April 2. 
A beautiful tableau depicting the heroines 
of the order was staged after each degree 
and solos were rendered during the evening. 
After a bountiful supper in the banquet 
hall the regular business meeting and Sa 
tion was carried out. The sisters taking Par 
in the tableaux were—Sister Amy Bunn, Ada iy 
Ruth Worrall, Ruth; Ethel Faulkner, Esther; 
Ellen Valentine, Martha and Alma McKinnon, 
Electa. Mrs. Grace Goff Fernald sang three 
szlections in a very pleasing manner. Many 
members and guests were present. 
* + 


Stoughton Chapter, No. 168 
e regular meeting of Stoughton Chapter 
wwe in the Masonic Hall, with a large 
attendance and goodly number of visitors. — 
Degrees were conferred upon eight candi- 
dates and after the close of the Chapter re- 
freshments and a social time were enjoyed. 
The annual ball was held Friday evening April 
13th in the Town Hall. 
* * * * 
Blue Hill Chapter Initiates 
Officers of Blue Hill Chapter, No. 53, Hyde 
Park, were installed this year by one of its 
own Past Matrons, Sister Drake—the first to 
receive that honor, and an added honor was 
to have Brother Jerguson, P. G. P. as Patron, 
Sister Wright, P. G. M. as Marshal, and Sis- 
ter Jerguson, P. M., Chaplain. A quartet also 
assisted. The new year started auspiciously 
by conferring the degrees at the February 
meeting, and on February 20, a supper, enter- 
tainment and dance were held. It was one of 
our largest gatherings, and a goodly sum was 
added to the treasury. A social and snipping 
party concluded the March meeting, and on 
March 29 a large whist party was. held; there 
was a half hour intermission with refresh- 
ments, and music by a five-piece orchestra of 
Brother Masons. On April 17th there was 2 
dance, and May 1, we celebrate our 27th an- 
niversary. Brother Tuckerman, P.P., chair- 
man, and the committee are preparing a splen- 
did program which should please all, and we 
hope this Anniversary will be the largest 
and best ever held. 
* a * * 
Middlesex Chapter Happenings 
Middlesex Chapter held its regular meeting 
on the evening of March 20. The meeting 
opened at 5 p. m. followed by a calendar sup- 
per served to a capacity hall. A regular tur- 
key supper was served by a corps of efficient 
workers under the chairmanship of Sister 
Scott. Rehearsals were very enthusiastically 
carried on for the Minstrel Revue given 
in conjunction with Sagamore Lodge, April 3 
and 4. Some of the songs were broadcasted 
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from the Amrad Station on Thursday night, 
March 22. 
_ Plans are under way for the float to be 
in the Masonic Parade in Boston. Many appli- 
cations for membership are received each meet- 
ing and the Chapter members are as busy, 
as any good chapter should be, 


IMPOR’ T DATES IN APRIL 


April 

April } 

April . ared with Germany (1917). 
April 8. Battle of Appomattox in (186) 

April Surrender of General Lee (15 


April First shot at Fort Sumter (18 

April tation of Lincoln (1865). 

April st due on fourth Liberty Loan, 

April . Patriots’ Day, 

April 23. Shakespeare's birthday (1564). 

April 24. First newspaper issued in America 
(1704). 

April 25. War declared with Spain (1898), 

April + First shot fired in war with Germany 


(1917) 
April 27. U. §. Grant's birthday ( 
April 30. Louisiana purchase (180: 


Mission of Freemasonry 

It is the part of the greatest mission of 
Freemasonry to develop the nobler and bet- 
ter attributes of our nature; to school our 
hearts up to the sublime emotions of charity 
and thus approach nearer the realization of 
truly loving another. These signs and tokens 
are of small value, they speak of universal 
language and act as a passport to the atten- 
tion and a support of the initiated in all parts 
of the world.—Far Eastern Freemason. 


In 1885 a gold ring was dredged up in oa 
fisherman's gleave from the river Nen and 
placed in the British Museum, Bro. W. J. 
Willeock, Peterborough City Librarian, has in- 
terested himself in the symbolism used by 
ancient building guilds, and has made discoy- 
eries proving that the ring was worn by one 
of the Master Masons of Peterborough Abbey 
Solomon's knot is one of the signs on the ri 
and as this was a sign used by a building guild, 
it occurred to Bro, Willeock that it might he 
found in Masons’ marks on the walls of the 
Norman Cathedral at Peterborough. — Gaining 
access to a pictorial record of over one thon- 
sand Masons’ marks on stones in the Cathedrai, 
Bro, Willeoek found ne fewer than fifty-twe 
examples of Solomon's knot, and 192 examples 
of Solomon's seal carved on the work of the 
twelfth century Masons. 

“THE MARK" 

During the days of operative Masonry the 
lodge presented the graduate M. M. with a 
“token” or “mark” as, we have since learned to 
call it—generally a piece of silver, on which 
ived a certain Masonic emblem, one 
Was the brother's own personal 
hearing a certain symbol, chosen by 
himself. or belonging to his nily. 


KNOWN BY THEIR MARK 

In ancient times workmen stamped — their 
private mark on their productions so that each 
piece and part might be e iv ¢ inguished, 
By the character of our work and activities as 
Masons we of today stamp our mark upon our 
character and individuality just as plainly as 
did the operative Mason of ‘ancient times and 
our worth and value is fixed just in proportion 
to the character of service we render, 

ea nee nc et 

‘A bending staff I would not break, 

A feeble faith I would not shake, 

Nor even ly pluck away 

The error which some truth my stay, 

Whose loss might leave the soul it 

A shield against the shafts of doubt.” 


Masonry’s Future 

The future of Masonry lies not simply in 
the increase of numbers, but in the dissemina- 
tion of Masonic principles throughout the 
world. The greatest function of Masonry js 
to raise mankind to a higher realization of 
the beauty of the truth, of the importance 
of human freedom, of the dignity of labor, of 
the glory of serviée in every righteous cause— 
Masonic Trowel. 


Masonic law may be subject to criticism, but 
ho other system of human law is so strong and 
so beneficent. 

The more one knows about Masonry the het- 
ter he likes it: at least, that is the Way it works 
with most men. 

A genuine Mason is a pure hearted man, nud 
if the heart pure the life and works will be 
pure, and always on a high moral plane, 

A Ma known by his speech and action, 


not by ad words, 
Freemasonry ineuleates moral principles and 
prescribes practical virtues. 


Fr sonry has sur 
because it is not an abstract faith, 

Genuine Freemasonry is never on the look- 
out for an opportunity to develop hard feelings, 


ved the shock of time 


Here’s to somebody staunch and true 
Who's always around when there’s work to do 
Who keeps a supply of love and cheer 
For all the folks thru all the year; 
Who knows that a gentle loving smile 
Is the best tonic for all the while; 
That there’s nothing so bad that it can’t be 
worse 
For a case of blues is a terrible curse. 
So here’s to somebody staunch and true 
Of course you don’t know it 
But Somebody’s You. 
Arthur S. Burrows. 


and during the year 
) lodges, one more 
ling year The great benevo- 
ish craft have been sustained 
generously than ever, thus meeting un- 
usnal distress resulting from untoward com- 
mercial conditions and general unemployment. 


The Grand Lodge of Engl 
22 issued warrants for 1 
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All Sorts 


AT A BIRTHDAY PARTY IN CAMP 
Leader: ‘lake a spoonful of ice cream 
for every year of my life. ; 
Scout: Oh, Miss ,» T haven't enough 
ice cream for that. 


Teacher: What is a cataract ? 
Pupil (glibly) : An over abundance and 
continued flow of tears. 


“Impossible, is he ; 

“Judge for yourself. He thinks Walter 
Camp ‘is where the football players 
train.”’—Pitt. Panther. 


LUCK 

“A motor truck smashed the baby car- 
riage to smithereens, ae wre 

“Horrors! Was the baby hurt? 

“You're mighty lucky, mum. He was 
kidnapped only five minutes before.”"— 
Life. 

“You can’t imagine, my dear, the num- 
ber of young men who paid attention to 
me at the dance.’ 

“But that’s quite useless, my dear; 
you’ve already imagined them yourself.” 


Teacher: “What was Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg address?” . 

Student: “He never lived there.”—QOn- 
ward, 


It doesn’t pay to be crooked—look at the 
corkscrews out of a job. 


Husband—‘There’s a money panic, my 
love.” 5 
Wife—‘Normaley—at last. 


“Is this a second hand store? 
“Yessum.” . 
“Well, I want one for my watch. 


“You look fed up, old man,” 

“Yes, I've had a tiring day. hat little 
beast of an office boy of mine came to me 
with the old gag about getting off for his 
grandmother's funeral, so just to teach 
him a lesson I said IT would accompany 
him.” 

“Ah, not so bad; was it a good game?” 

“No. it was his grandmother's funeral!” 


Established 1842 
Machinists’ and Manufacturers’ 
Supplies 
Mechanics’ Tools 
Machinery, Electrical Goods 
Automobile Accessories 


A. J. WILKINSON & CO. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
HARDWARE 
180-184-188 Washington St. 
BOSTON MASS. 


P. O. Box 3594 Phone Main 5772 


JOHN QUIGLEY’S 
THEATRICAL AGENCY, Inc. 


184 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON Tel. Conn. MASS. 


We Furnish the Best of Entertainers 
for All Occasions 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


JOHN J. QUIGLEY, Mgr. 


Member of Boston Chamber of Commerce 


Mrs. Hellen P. Hadley 
P. D. G. Matron 


Manufacturer of O. E, S, Regulation Regalias, 
Altars, Ballot Boxes, Batons, Gavels, Bible Marks, 
Gems of Songs, Jewels Furnished and Repaired, 
Masonic Aprons of all Bodies, Sole owner of O. 
E. S. Woven Floor Rug. 


No. 1 Bulfinch, Cor. Court Street 
The Albany Rooms 14-15 
Telephone Hay. 2443-J, Boston 


CHRISTENSEN & CO. Inc. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


AGENTS 
Martin Band Instrument Co. 
HANDCRAFT SAXOPHONES 
Repairing on All Wood-wind Instruments 


61 Hanover Street Boston 
Haymarket 0897 


wo 
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MASON’S APPAREL SHOP 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTORS 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


453 Washington St. Dexter Building 
Boston, Mass. Room 709 


Would you like to save $5.00 to 
$15.00 on your New Spring Coat, 
Suit or Dress? 

Come in and let us show you how. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ sizes. 


W. F. COCHRAN 
EXTERMINATOR 

BUGS MICE RATS 

Apartment Houses and Insti- 


tutions a Specialty 
Work Guaranteed 


252 Townsend Street Roxbury 
Telephone Roxbury 1281-M 
POWDERS FOR SALE FOR EVERY 
PEST 
36 Bromfield Street Boston 


Telephone Main O746 


Goodenough & Russell | 


HEAVY 


FANCY SPECIALTY 


69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR 
BEEF | 


MANSION HOUSE ICE 
CREAM COMPANY 


ICE CREAM AND ICES 


The purest, smoothest and finest flavored 
ice cream on the market. Shipped to all 
parts of the New England States. Best 
dealers sellit. You are invited to visit the 
most up-to-date plant in New England. 


East Cambridge Mass. 
Telephone Cambridge 373 


First among the things that ex- 
plain the preference of two genera- 
tions of skilled machinists for Star- 
rett Tools is the fact that there are 
no “seconds.” A man can rely on 
the unvarying accuracy of a Star- 
rett Precision Tool as he can on 
the word of his best friend. 


Catalog No. 22 “E. L.” sent free 
on request 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 


The World's Greatest Toolmakers 


Manufacturers of Hack Saws Unexcelled 
ATHOL, MASS. 


—PETTIBONE 


manufactures and sells DIRECT to you 


Save ‘‘middlemen’’ profits. 
Pettibone has been making Regalia 
51 years. 
Costumes 
Robes 
Uniforms 
Banners 
Stereopticons 
Flags 
Badges 
Books 
Diplomas, etc. 
Small or large’orders 
receive equal atten- 
tion. 
Every article guar- 
anteed, 
Catalogs on request. 


PETTIBONE’S 


CINCINNATI 
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S. Eugene Proctor Co. 


INC. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


HARDWARE and TOOLS 


MACHINISTS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE STATION SUPPLIES 
WIRELESS ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS MERCHANDISE 


168 Washington Street 


Through to 
11 Devonshire St., Boston 


SIGN OF ''rHE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 


Hot Coffee in Tanks 
17 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Building, BOSTON 


<< TATIONERY 
The Sor 


8 MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 


We know How 4 
Hill -Smith The § TATIONERY 
& Co. 8 Milk St. Boston 


THE SAVOY 


European Plan 


Savoy Company Inc., Lessee 


455 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON 


GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


DIAMONDS and JEWELRY 
a> Henry «| ALSTERLUND 


For Diamonds, Old Gold 


CASH Silver and Platinum 
Broken Jewelry, Silverware 
PAID, and Stones —_ 
Expert Jewelry Repairing 
Room 227 27 SCHOOL ST. 


—Wanted— 


Masons to take subscriptions for Na- 


tion, We have 
to anyone who 
all or part time to our 
ion. Write Circulation Manager, 
MASONIC NEWS, Detroit, Mich. 


ote 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT BURLEN e A. H. BURLEN 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Plumbing Supplies: 


HEATING and @ SOLD D) 
LIGHTING 


Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. — 


Near North Station 
145-147 Portland Boston, (14) Hay. 4100-4101 


52 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


Money deposited on or before 


May 16 


Will draw interest from that date. 


SEND FOR 


“BANKING BY MAIL” 


————E—eEE—eEeEeEeEeEEEE—————— 


Wildey 
Savings Bank 


Mention the New England Craftsman—It Identifies You 


Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 
Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON 


A. E. QUICK 
Undertaker 


CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL 
DETAILS IN OR OUT OF CITY 


204-206 So. Common St., Lynn, Mass. 


Telephones 594-J 
Res. 594-M 


JOIN THE CAMPAIGN FOR MASONIC I 
EDUCATION! 
Begin with these 
BOOKS BY JOHN J. LANIER 
Which Every Mason Should Read 
THE MASTER MASON 
MASONRY AND CITIZ 
WASHINGTON, THE GR 
CAN MASON 
THE DAUGHTE AM A ¥ 
Give The Daughter of Hiram Abif to your 
wife, sister, or daughter; buy the other three 
for yourself. You will never regret it. 
Write for our complete catalogue of Books, 
Lodge Room Supplies, Rituals, Emblematie 
Jewelry, etc. 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY Co. 
45 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


_All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto siearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT | 


Established 1848 Open Day and Night 


Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 2 iit TUT TTT TM Tl 

A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Hurnishing Undertakers 

896 Beacon St. Gor. Audubon Road Boston 


| 


———_——— 
| “Inform Yourself About Your Eyes” 


=I 
=| 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“The Eye and Its Care” 


Just published containing interesting in- 
formation about “The Eye and Its Care,” 


together with a set of test charts for home 
se, 


Call or write for this free booklet. 


HENRY LUSTIG, O.D. 


453 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 
Registered Optometrist 
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in the community. Men and 


Advertising women who can afford to 


pay for what they buy 


| Craftsman Appeals to the best element 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The Pub 
of familia 
ment is re 


shers of the New Eng 
readers with 
ended to the Cra 


of reliable firms a 
as reliable and trustworthy 


QUARTETS 


HARVARD QUARTET—218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tel. Beach 2100. Lester Bartlett, Mgr. House 
Phone, Copley 6161-W. Music for all Masonic and 
other occasions. ly-F x23 


REGALIA 


BOSTON REGALIA CO.—387 Washington St. Boston, 
Mass. K.T. Uniforms. Chapter, Council, 0.E.S. 
Shrine Regalia, Lambskin Aprons. 


PETTIBONE’S—Cincinnati. Everything needed for Ma- 
sonic ritualistic work. Write. 


WEBER MALE QUARTETTE—25 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Tel. Back Bay 234. ly-Jnx23 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


42 Little Bldg., 
ntertainers, Mu- 
The 


Boston. Phone 
Groups, 
Finest List of GOOD 


CONCERT BUREA U— 
Boston, Tel, Beach 0, 


. Ralph § 
merly with Boston mphon 
cello soloist on the Keith Circuit, 
Let us plan your entertainments. 


and 
end for list. 


LOUIS E. WALTERS AMUSEMENT AGENCY, Inc.— 
232 Tremont St., Boston. Tel. Beach 995, Beach 
1166. Entertainments that excel. Prices that 
please. ly-Inx23 


HENDERSON-AMES CO.—Kalamazoo, Mich, Supplies 
for all Masonic Bodies, Shrine Costumes and Fez 
O.E.S. Regalia and Supplies. 


PATENTS 


EDWARD F,. ALLEN—101 Tremont St. Evenings 
by appointment. 6m-Feb, 23 


CATERERS 


H. J. SEILER CO.—513 Tremont St., Boston. Ma- 
sonic Dinners and Spreads. Over 40 years of ser- 
vice. 


PAINTERS—DECORATORS 


LAGERSTROM & CARLSON 
Painting and Decorating, etc., at reasonable 
prices, 127 Haverhill St., Boston. Phone Richmond 
88, or Mystic 3019-M. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


MASONIC JEWELRY 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER—31 West St., Boston, Mass. 
K.T. and 32° Charms, Shrine Buttons. Tel. Beach 
863. Orders filled promptly by mail. 


HENRY E. ALSTERLUND—Room 227, 27 School St., 
Boston. Diamonds and Jewelry. 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO.— 
45-49 John St., New York, N. Y. Jewelry and Ma- 
sonic Novelties. Send for circular. 


Brooders, Wishbone Brooders, ete. 
for the poultry man and pigeon keepe 
6 mos. 


UNDERTAKERS 


EASTMAN, Ine. 


96 Beacon Street, at Audu- 
Road, Boston st. 1848. Open Day d 
ght. Phone B. B. 8100—8101, 


WATERMAN, J. S. & SONS—City and out-of-towm 
service. ‘Established 1859, 


HOTELS 


WORRICK INN—Nantasket, Mass. Chicken, Lobster 
and Dixie Dinners. Apr. 23-ly 


A. E. QUICK—204-206 Common St., Lynn, Mass. Tel 
594-J. Res. Tel. 594-M. 


R. & E. F. GLEASON 335 Washington St., near Hare 
vard St.. Dorchester, Mass. Estab. 58 years. Phone 
Dor, 2010-2011. 


Blue Lodge Aprons 
Collars. Jewels, Jewelry 


K. T. Uniforms 
Chapter, Council. 
Eastern Star Regalla 

Shrine Fez 
Collars and Jewels ¢ 

Replated 
Regalia Repaired 
No. 14 Lambs Aprons, siz 

unlined, wide tape st 


White L 


&. THE BOSTON. REGALIA Co. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. | BOSTON, MASS. 
Gold 2509 Silk U.S. Flag 434 « 5% feet, Pole 
50 cents Eagle with STAND $25.00 up 


Mention the New England 


THE ' 
STORE 
OF SERVICE 


amon’s 


The Beacon Hill Stationers 


7 PEMBERTON SQ. - BOSTON 
Little Building Branch. 5 SUBWAY STORE 
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why? 


serve ordinary Coffee when 
our TABLE BRAND, the 
choice of discriminating New 
England housewives, may be 
had at your grocer’s? It costs 
45¢ a pound, but is worth it. 
OUR BOSTON TEA-PARTY TEA 
was used in your grandmothers 


day. Have you tried it? It’s a 
TABLE BRAND product. 


WEBSTER-THOMAS 
Tea & Coffee Co. 
219 State Street Boston 


Westerly Granite 


MONUMENTS 
Of Quality 


Kavanagh Bros. Company 


Manufacturers 


88 PENN STREET 
QUINCY ADAMS, MASS. 


Telephone Granite 194 


LOUIS A. WHITEHOUSE 
Consulting Architect 


WANTED 


MASTER MASONS in every City and Town in Massachusetts, who are 
free from chronic troubles and under 55 years of age to become members 
of the UNITED MASONIC HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 168 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. As we confine our membership 
to Masons only, we have the very best men obtainable. For that reason 
we can issue a very liberal policy and higher rating than most other 
Health and Accident Companies give. 


The price of our policy is only $12 a year, or $3 a quarter. 


Write for particulars 


United Masonic Health & Accident Assn. Inc. 


Hon. Albert E. Taylor, President 
Nelson H. Davis, Secretary 


Home Office: 168 Bridge Street ee Springfield, Mass. 


Mention the New England Craftsman—It Identifies You 


